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EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 

Coolness, intrepidity, quickness of perception, 
these are great qualities in a soldier. Add to 
them physical strength and manual dexterity, 
and you have such a man as William Forbes- 
Mitchell describes in his ‘‘Reminiscences of the 
Great Mutiny.” 
M. W. Findlay by name, and the service of 
which his eulogist makes particular mention was 
‘never noticed or rewarded,’’ but the man and 
the deed were none the less honorable. 


It was at the taking of the Shih Nujeef. Our 
regiment took up whatever shelter they could get, 
and I, with several others, got behind the walls of 
an unroofed mud hut, through which we made 
loopholes, and so were able to keep up a destruc- 
tive fire on the enemy. The surgeons, over- 
whelmed with work, were attending to the 
wounded in the thick of the fire. 

Suddenly we noticed Captain Alison and his 
horse in a heap together a few yards behind our 
sheltered position. Sergeant Findlay rushed out, 
got the wounded officer clear of his dead horse 
under a perfect hail of bullets and round shot, 
and carried him under the shelter of the walls 
where we were lying. 

Then he ran off in search of a surgeon; but the 
surgeons were all too busy, and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s orders were strict that officers, no matter 
what their rank, should have no precedence over 
the rank and file. 

However, there was no surgeon available; so 
Sergeant Findlay took his own bandage,—every 
soldier on going into active service is supplied 
with lint and a bandage,—set to work, stanched 
the bleeding and bandaged up the wounds of 
Captain Alison in such a surgeon-like manner 
that when the regimental surgeon at length 
arrived, he thought the captain had already been 
attended to by a doctor. 

Sergeant Findlay’s prompt action, he declared, 
had saved Captain Alison’s life. 

I have known men to get the Victoria Cross for 
incurring less danger than the sergeant did in 
bringing Captain Alison under shelter. The 
bullets were literally flying round him like hail; 
several passed through his clothes, and his 
feather bonnet was shot off his head. 

When he had finished putting on the bandages 
he coolly remarked, “I must go and get my 
bonnet, or I shall be sunstruck.’’ Out he went, 
and got back safely, though scores of bullets were 
fired at him from the walls of the Shah Nujeef. 
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TWO FAULTS. 


The Earl of Barrymore, who was the friend 
and companion of George IV., was a man 
endowed with genius, learning and wit, yet he 
sacrificed them all to pursuits which were of little 
use or credit to him. His wit and humor, says 
the author of ‘‘The Last Earls of Barrymore,” 
were shown at Newmarket as much as at other 
places better adapted for their display. 


Coming from his stables there one day, along 
the High Street, he stopped of a sudden and 
bhzan to call out lustily, “Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 

h, yes!" after the manner of the regular criers. 

As soon as a sufficient crowd had collected, the 
earl submitted this offer: ‘Who wants to buy a 
horse that can walk five miles an hour, trot 
eighteen and gallop thirty ?”’ 

“I do,”’ said several bystanders at or.->. 

“Then depend upon it,’’ said the earl, ‘if I 
hear of any such prodigy for sale, I will let you 
all know.”’ 

With that he turned on his heel and walked 
quietly down the street, followed by the laughter 
of his auditors. 

Being once at Henley fair, a horse ‘‘coping” 
countryman approached him, and after pulling 
his forelock, scratching his head, twisting the 
straw in his mouth, and otherwise following the 
fashion of his kind, asked the earl, in the true 
confidential style of a horse-dealer, if he ‘‘vanted 
to buy a noice galding.”’ 

“Ts he good for anything ?’’ asked the earl. 

“Very, my lud; he ’as but two faults.” 

‘*What’s the figure ?”’ 

“Twanty guineas.” 

“T’ll take him; and now, the deal concluded, 
tell me his brace of faults.” 

“The fust, my lud, is, if he’s let loose in a 
paddock, ye can’t well cotch him agin.” 

“That can soon be remedied by not putting him 
out to grass; but what of his other failing ?”’ 

“Why, that, my lud, to tell the rale trowth, is 
more dastrassin’, for when you’ve cotched him, 
he beant worth the trouble.”’ 

The earl laughed heartily, and afterward 
acknowledged that it was a case of an engineer 
‘hoist with his own petard.”’ 
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TURTLE-EGG BUTTER. 

The Amazon and its affiluents abound in turtles, 
says Doctor -Kidder, in his ‘Brazil and the 
Brazilians.”” In September .and October, the 
months when the eggs are deposited, the streams 
will be fairly speckled with turtles, paddling their 
clumsy carcasses up to their native sandbar. 
They lay from eighty to one hundred and twenty 
eggs every other year. Turtle-egg butter is a 
substance peculiar to this quarter of the globe. 

When the turtles come to the sand beaches to 
lay their eggs, so great are their numbers that the 
noise of their shells striking against each other in 
the rush is said to be sometimes heard at long 
distances. Their work commences at dus and 
ends with the following dawn. 

During the daytime the inhabitants collect 
these eggs and pile them up in heaps like the 
stacks of cannon-balls seen at a navy-yard. 





These heaps are often twenty feet in diameter, | ah—to—to 








and of a corresponding height. While yet fresh 
the eggs are thrown into wooden canoes, or-other 
large vessels, and broken with sticks and stamped 
fine with the feet. Water is then poured on, and 
the whole is exposed to the rays of the sun. The 
heat brings the oily matter of the eggs to the 
surface, from which it is skimmed with cuyas 
and shells. After this it is subjected to a 
moderate heat until ready for use. 

When clarified, it has the appearance of butter 
that has been melted. It always retains the taste 
of fish vil, but is much prized for seasoning by 
the Indians and those who are accustomed to its 
use. It is conveyed to market in earthen jars. 

In earlier times it was estimated that nearly | 
two hundred and fifty millions of turtle eggs were | 
annually destroyed for the manufacture of this | 
mauteigo. The government now regulates the 
turtle-egg harvest, so that there may not be such 
wholesale destruction. There are some extensive 








The man was only a sergeant, | 


beaches which yield two thousand pots of oil 
annually. Each pot contains five gallons, and 
requires about twenty-five hundred eggs, which 
would give a total of five million eggs destroyed 
in one locality. 
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DISH-WASHING MADE EASY. 


Girls who hate dish-washing will perhaps be | 
interested to read of a time when, according to 
the historian of Schoharie County, New York, 
that work was a short and simple affair, even for 
a family of a dozen persons. The manner of 
eating in those days is thus described : 

Few dishes were seen upon the tables of the 
Schoharie people. It was not uncommon to see a 
family of eight or ten persons seated at an old- 
fashioned round table, each with a spoon, eating 
from a single dish of supaan—a kind of pudding. 

Each one had a cavity in the pudding filled 
with milk, from which he or she was allowed 
freely to scoop. 

As one ate through into another's division, a 
quickened motion of the spoon was noticeable, 
even if no other trouble ensued. 

If bowls were not found indispensable for 
eating supaan and milk, neither were plates for 
|eating a hearty dinner. Each member of the 
| family—seated at the round table, the quality and 
| neatness of which no cloth concealed—was given 
| a large slice of bread, upon which he ate his meat 
{and potatoes; after which the temporary plate 
was broken up, thrust into a dish to receive a 
coat of dope (gravy) and soon devoured. 

Bread was then sliced by one of the heads of 
the family, and dealt out around the table. Rice 
and milk, like supaan, was eaten from one dish, 
after receiving the liberal scrapings of a cake of 
maple sugar. 

Happy days were those, adds the historian, 
when the good housewife had few bowls or plates 
to wash, and little occasion to be envious of the 
quality or number of those possessed by her 
neighbor. - 
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GREEK GAMES. 


When two Englishwomen were making the 
voyage from Athens to Thessaly, they one day 
watched a party of solemn Greeks on board, 
disporting themselves in the most frivolous 
manner. 


They arranged their sheepskins, with the 
exception of a red one, in a circle, and five men 
plumped down on them. The red skin was then 
thrown over their knees, and in the centre of this 
the sixth man sat on his heels. 

The next moment one of the five caught him a 
sounding whack on the back with a piece of rope, 
and threw it at the centre man’s head as he 
turned to look for it. At the same moment the 
opposite man caught it and shot it under the 
sheepskin, while the man in the middle was 
making frantic dives after it in every direction. 

It dawned upon us all at once that these six 
hulking men were playing hunt the slipper, with 
the exception that instead of a slipper they used a 
foot and a half of old rope, knotted at each end, 
and that instead of hitting it on the floor to draw 
the searcher’s attention, they always whacked his 
back with it, to the intense delight of observers. 

The shouts and laughter of these men attracted 
those who had been loafing dismally about, and 
there gathe many spectators, who stood silent 
but with an ever-increasing grin on their faces. 
As the players warmed to the game they sent up 
shrieks of laughter, and thus we caught our first 
glimpse of the gay Thessalian who was to afford 
us so much amusement in our coming tour. 
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HARD TO SPELL. 


Continental tavern-keepers have a lively appre- 
ciation of the average Englishman’s prowess as a 
beef-eater, and govern themselves accordingly. 
Roast beef and beefsteak occupy a conspicuous 
place upon their bills of fare. 


The Philadelphia Record says that a man who 
has travelled much in Europe was lately 
questioned about Antwerp by a friend who was 
expecting to visit that city. As to hotels and 
cafés the experienced traveller said : 

“One thing to be noticed is the spelling of the 
word beefsteak. ‘That of itself will give you a 
clue to the character of many of the eating- 
houses. If you prefer French cookery, look out 
for a place where the outdoor sign, or bill of fare, 
offers you ‘biftek, or ‘bifstek.’ If you desire to 
try a purely Flemish cuisine, you may take your 
choice of a multitude of more or less phonetic 
attempts at rendering the name of the great 
English stand-by. 
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“Here are a few which I copied literally from 
signs and menus: ‘Beefestec,’ ‘beaufsteeake,’ 
‘beavesteik,’ ‘biefsteck,’ ‘bafestecke,’ ‘beeve- 
stcheck,’ ‘biffstoake’ and ‘beeafesteeacke.’ ”” 
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CAREFUL OF HER TENSES. 


Witticisms at the expense of Boston pedantry 
continue to be manufactured, but their quality 
shows signs of rapid deterioration. Here is one 
of the latest, from Harper’s Bazar : 








A Boston teacher, very particular about her 
grammar, was hearing a recitation in geography. 
“John,” said she, ‘I want you to bound—er— 








bind the State of New Jersey.” 


FINE CRAYON PORTRAITS, 83. 

Life size, 16 x 20. Send picture to copy. Express prepaid 
if remittance accompanies order; goad work guaran- 
teed. N. E. PORTRAIT Co., 108 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Rabbits, Hares and Guinea Pigs. 
Lop-Eared Angoras and Himalayan Rab- 
bits, selgian Hares, Common and Abys- 
sinian Guinea Pigs. Send for circular. 
CHAS. 8. EMMERTON, Peabody, Mass. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
Se : JE Swain&Co. 
EreGrastegs WONN. MASS. 
DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US- 
the T, A. CORSET PROTECTOR 
Made to Fit the Shape of Corset. 
Prevents the Corset Breaking over 
the Hips. s Not Increase the 
Waist. Repairs a Broken Corset in 


5 Minutes. Sent by mail for 25 
cents, stamps or P. U. Order. 
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T. A. MUURE, 521 Washington St., Boston. 





Special Offer! 


100 Dozen New, Fresh, 


Elastic Web Suspenders 


With Braided Silk Ends and Drawer Supporters. 
A Pair of Regular 5o0c. Suspenders for 


25¢c. 


Mailed Post-Paid Upon Receipt of Price. 
Send for Catalogue of Men’s Furnishings. 


KEEP MFG. CO., Makers of “Keep’s Shirts,” 


114 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 





Pavonia ... April 7, May 12, Junei6, July 21 

. . . » Aprill4, May 19, June23, July 2 
Cephalonia . April2l, May 2%, June30, Aug. 4 
Catalonia . April2s, June 2, July 7, Aug. 11 
Seythia - May 5, June 9, July 14, Aug. 18 


Steamers from New York every Saturday. 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin, $35 and 
upwards, according to steamer and location. 

Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, [reland and Scotland. 

For freight or passage 


State St., Boston. ALEX ER MARTIN, Agt. 


xr COFFEE SPOONS. 


Handsome Present. 





AFTER- 
DINN 







Soli 





Postage ic. each. 


Sterling SIL VE. 
2.04 per half doz., 


34c. each. in Satin Lined Box. 


B. F. LARRABEE & CO., 


Washington Street, Temple Place, West Street, Boston. 


C.B. & Y. 


OUR SALES OF 
Show a continued increase regardless of 
the wide-spread business depression. 
Eng. Break., 
Oolong or 
Are 75c., 60c., 50c., 40c. and 35c. per lb. with a 
reduction of Sc. per Ib. in 5-lb. lots. 


Gold 
Bowl. 





Our prices for 
one of | Tea 


Old Govt. Java, ( off e . 


Old Govt. Male Berry, 
(Roasted, whole or ground,) 


Arabian Mocha 
38 cts. per Ib. 


37c. per Ib. in 5-Ib. lots. 

Orders amounting to $5.00 of either Tea or Coffee 
(or both) will be sent express paid to any address in 
New England. We simply add that the extent of our 
business enables us to serve you to the best advantage. 


Price-List mailed to any address upon application. 


COBG, BATES & YERXA, 


680 to 692 Washington St., Boston. 


apply at Company’s Office, 





| To be at 


Peace 


with your feet is a 
blessing. 


Comfort, 
Style 
and Durability 


go with our Shoes. 





Send us your size, width, stating whether or 
not you wish Blutcher Cut or Straight Lace, Tan 
Color, Calf or Patent Leather, narrow, medium, 
or wide toe, and we will send you a pair of 


“Appleton” Shoes. 


If they give satisfaction mail us 
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If you are not satisfied, return the shoes to us. 


APPLETON SHOE CO., 
238 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tennis Flannels 





CLEANSED 
TO EQUAL 
NEW AT 





LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment. 


{ 17 Temple Place, Boston. 
Main Offices, ( 365 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


All materials cleansed or dyed, including gloves, 
feathers, laces, curtain draperies, blankets and cloth: 
ing of all kinds. Bundles by mail or express. 

Established 1829. Largest in America. 


—— ee eee ae ee 
Paint ie 
Needs 
Cleaning. 


The house is dirty. The children have 
left finger-marks everywhere. You look 
at it and feel awfully disheartened. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Order Your Grocer to 
send you a Package of 


TUXEDO 


WASHING 
POWDER, 


And put it wherever dirt is, and see how 
quickly The Dirt Will Disappear. 
You will say it is the 


“BEST ON EARTH 
AND ON DIRT” 
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Ped 
POPPI 


it in the house. 


—— in every package, also ticket cal- 
‘or valuable premiums. 

your Grocer dees not keep Tuxedo Wash- 
ing Powder, send us his nameand we will send 
you a beautiful picture for your trouble. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SSS SSSSSS SSS 4 


And will always keep 
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Almost Given Away ! 





TO INTRODUCE 


Bon Ami, 


We shall send to any person mailing us 
Three Bon Ami Labels and six 2-ct. 


One Pair of Genu 


LEVER CUFF BUTTONS. 


These are Real Stone, Rolled Gold 


tons, a valuable article for any gentleman. 


them a choice present for a gentleman f 





Bon Ami is the Great CLEANER for Glass, 
Cleans them all “‘WITHOUT A 


CHILDS & CHILDS, 49 Jay St., New York. 





The Modern 
Cleaner, 


stamps, 


ine Stone 


Plate Lever Cuff But- 
Ladies will find 
riend. 


Metals, Pots and Pans. 
SCRATCH.” 





























Copyright, 1894, by Perry Mason & Company. 








“Number 3,496. 68th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1894. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies Five Cents. 





For the Companion. 


LOST IN PEKIN. 


“O mother, may I buy one of those kites ?”’ 
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of the chest, that he was alone in the streets of 
Pekin! Butthe next moment he rallied. He was 
only an ordinary little American boy, but he was 
brave. 


“Of course I’m not alone,”’ he thought. ‘I’ve 


‘Not now, Irving. We shall pass many more | simply made a mistake. The first direction was 


shops where kites are sold.” ; 

“Oh, please, mother! Randolph! Florence! 
Mr. Aubrey! You wouldn’t mind stopping a 
moment, would you? 
much, mother? 
sueh beauties.”’ 

“Well, well; you may get one, then. 
we've passed the shop now.” 


| 
| 
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But | the shop he had started from ? 


the right one. Probably I didn’t walk quite far 
enough, that’s all.’ 
So he started back again, trying to think that 


Would vou mind very | he didn’t mind the sharp looks and occasional 
We may not pass any more| rough utterances of the uncanny people who 


jostled him. Suddenly he stopped. Where was 
Here were two 


kite shops on each side of a paper shop! Had 


“It’s only a few yards behind us, Mrs. May; there been a second shop with kites so near the 
it won’t delay us long for the little fellow to run | one where he had bought his ? 


back,” said Mr. Aubrey. 


| 


If not—Irving choked down a big lump in his 


“Very well, Irving, we'll stay here while you throat—if not, he had lost his way! 


buy it; but don’t stop long. 
He can’t lose sight of us, 
ean he, Mr. Aubrey ?” 
“Tmpossible, Mrs. May,” 
replied the tall English- 
man, looking easily over 
the heads of the crowd of 
Chinese. ‘“The shop is only 
about forty yards back. 
Look out, Miss Florence! 
That old rascal with the 
inillet-cakes nearly touch- 
ed you with his tray. 1 
never saw ruder fellows 
than these Chinese are on 
the street.”’ 

‘“‘Here comes a manda- 
rin, and he wants the whole 
street,’’ said Randolph. 

The party, in Irving’s 
absence, were three Ameri- 
cans, from the American 
legation in Pekin,—Mrs. 
May, her oldest son, Ran- 
dolph, her niece, Florence, 
—and a young English 
naval officer on leave. 
They had been sight-see- 
ing in the Outer or Chinese 
city, and were now return- 
ing to the legation, in the 
Inner or Tartar city. 

They pressed close to the 
nearest house —for the 
Chinese city has no side- 
walk—as two outriders on 
horseback passed, shriek- 
ing out the familiar Chi- 
nese cry of ‘‘Lend me your 
eyes !’’—a polite request to 
get out of the way. After 
them came four stout, per- 
spiring coolies carrying a 
closed chair, behind whose 
curtains the foreigners caught a glimpse of the 


mandarin resplendent in brocaded silk. The | 
crowd closed in again behind the party. 
“Wasn't he a rainbow, though?’ exclaimed 


Randolph. ‘Didn’t he look as if he inhabited 
the earth to oblige it? But this crowd is getting 
too numerous. Step this way, mother. I wish 
Irving would hurry. These Celestials are too 
much interested in us.”’ 

Irving, meanwhile, at the shop to which he 
had gone, was so fascinated by the brilliant kites 
that he could hardly make up his mind which to 
buy. 
fishes; beautiful yellow, red and green kites in 
the shape of dragons, camels and birds, and 
hideous kites representing devils and ugly faces. 
The shop, without doors or windows, was crowded 
with these fantastic paper toys. 

Irving finally selected a rampant yellow dragon, 
paid for it, and turned to join his friends. 

The crowd was so great that he could not see 
them, but feeling that he knew where they stood, 
he walked quickly forward a few steps, then stood 
still and looked about him. They were not there! 

“I’ve walked in the wrong direction,” he said 
to himself. Retracing his steps to the shop, he 
started off in the other direction. But they were 
not there, either. 

What had become of them? That they would 
leave him was not to be thought of. His mother 
had said they would stand where they were until 
he returned, and he knew that she would not go 
on without him, especially as she and his father 
had always told him that it was not safe for a 
ten-year-old boy to walk alone in Pekin. 
At that thought he felt, with a sudden tightening 


But he kept on moving, for there was nothing 
else to do. 

At that moment a big, coarse-looking coolie, in 
a dirty blue cotton coat and soiled white trousers, 
whose breath reeked with garlic, stopped squarely 
in front of him, saying something which, from 
his attitude and leering expression, Irving inter- 
preted as an ill-meant inquiry. With a swift 
dart sidewise he dodged away from him, nearly 
tripping over a yellow dog. 

The dog dodged against the legs of the China- 
man, and received a kick which sent him off 
yelping, while Irving once more pressed on 
through the crowd. 

It seemed to him that the throng got denser, as 
if there were no limit to the swarms that the 
narrow streets could hold. They were going in 
and out of the houses, looking out of the windows, 





How Irving got Home 


He looked about him at the low, curious 
houses, with long, projecting roofs supported by 
pillars; at the dirty, narrow street in which two 
carts could hardly move abreast; at the crowd 


| of blue- and white-robed Chinese with long pig- 


tails and shaven crowns, all looking so strangely 
alike, and all speaking an unknown tongue. 
He remembered that his brother Randolph, 


| who spoke Chinese, had once told Mr. Aubrey that 


There were big blue kites shaped like | 


he might be glad he couldn't understand the 
people in the street, as he thus missed hearing 
their imprecations on the ‘‘foreign devils.” 

At this Irving became aware that the people 
about him were standing still. 
dazed eves, he discovered that they were pressing 
around him, talking, gazing and pointing. 

In a panic, he made a dart by the man nearest 
him to break through the crowd, and in so doing 
let go the kite he held in his hand which, needing 
no string, soared majestically aloft on an upward 
current of air. 

No Chinese crowd is proof against the attrac- 
tions of a kite. As the people gazed up at the 
sailing dragon, Irving slipped through and 
hurried on down the middle of the street. 

He had learned already that it was not safe for 
a small foreign boy to stand still on the streets of 
Pekin. He must keep moving. But in which 
direction ? 

The tears were forcing themselves to his eyes, 
but he winked them back, saying to himself: 

“I’m sure they were going in this direction, so 


I'll keep straight on.”” Then suddenly he thought, | 
“But what if they had been going to turn at the | 
next corner, and I’m walking as fast as I can | 


farther from them and the legation ?"’ 


Looking up with | 


| standing in the open doorways and crowding the 


street. Without his being aware of it, the tears 


**Excuse me, Mrs. May; I'll just step back and 
fetch him,’* said Mr. Aubrey, looking in a startled 
way over the crowd. Shoving his way through 
the staring Chinese, the Englishman 
reached the kite shop. Irving was gone! 

Mr. Aubrey looked up and down the street, as 
far as he could distinguish any one, but to no 
purpose. Hastily rejoining the others, he said: 

“Don't be alarmed, Mrs. May, but the little 
chap isn’t there. He must have missed the direc- 
tion and walked the other way. If you'll stand 
here I'll walk after him.” 

“‘No,”’ said Randolph, ‘‘you remain here, Au- 
brey, and I'll go, because I can inquire of the 
people. But don't move from this spot, mother; 
Irving may come back while I am away.” 

Randolph asked the shopman which way the 
little foreign boy had gone, and how long ago. 

“Ten minutes ago; he 
has passed the shop twice 
since then, and went east 
last time,’’ was the reply. 

In the wrong direction! 
Randolph's heart sank. 
How would they find him ? 

“The poor little fellow !"” 
he thought ; ‘she must have 
walked past us, and could 
not see us because of the 
crowd !"" 

Randolph walked rapid- 
ly up the street, looking 
carefully on all sides for 
the little brown figure in 
his round jacket and short 
trousers. Butin vain. He 
could see nothing but the 
sameever-changing throng 
of Chinese— young and 
old, clad and unclad. 

Addressing a seller of 
large, red persimmons, 
who was leaning against 
the wall of one of the 
crimy houses, Randolph 
asked him if he had seen 
a little foreigner with a 
kite. But Irving had lost 
his kite long before he 
reached this point, and the 
man knew nothing of him. 

The next Chinaman 
whom Randolph asked, 
had seen a little boy run- 
ning and crying, but he 
had no kite. A little far- 
ther on Randolph found 
one or two other Chinamen 
who had seen a little boy 
sobbing as he walked. 
After that no one seemed 
to have seen him. 

In despair Randolph turned back to report to 


young 


| his mother, and see if by any chance his brother 


began to course down his cheeks, as he said had found his way to her. But she, waiting with 


| desolately to himself : 

“Father said that Pekin had over a million 
| inhabitants. They'll never find me, and I shall 
| never find them!" 

Then he noticed that the sun was getting low, 
| and remembered fearfully the time of the Feast of 
| the Lanterns, when his mother and his Cousin 
| Florence had gone out in the evening to see the 
display, with eight men—his father, Randolph 
}and six others. The men had surrounded the 
women to protect them, and yet they had been 
| obliged almost to fight their way back to the 
| legation. His father had said on their return 
| that he would have no more such risks run as 
their going out on foot after dark. 

| ‘If only Foo-ling were with me!’’ he thought. 
| Foo-ling was his mafoo—his personal attendant, 
who always went walking with him whenever 
Irving did not go out with parents or friends. 
He was the most obliging of men. 

| As his loneliness in that dense crowd and the 
hopelessness of attempting to get through it 
pressed more and more upon his mind, his silent 
weeping gave place to violent sobbing, and, com- 
pletely overcome by the danger of his situation, he 
| hastened as fast as he could through the crowd, 
| down the street, on and on—anywhere! 

| Meantime his mother and friends waited for 
him at the corner. 

‘‘Why doesn’t Irving come? He has been gone 
fully fifteen minutes. Surely he has had time to 
pay for that kite,”’ said Mrs. May, as the curiosity 
of the surrounding crowd became unpleasant. 





her companions in terrible anxiety, had not seen 
him. Once more Randolph started out, leaving 
them still on the same spot. 

The next time he returned from his futile search 
the mass of people around the three waiting 
foreigners had grown so great that it was no 
longer safe for them to remain where they were, 
and there now seemed to be no hope that Irving 
would return. So it was decided that Mr. Aubrey 
should take Mrs. May and Florence to the legation, 
leaving Randolph to continue the search, and that 
they should return with a search-party, after 
notifying the authorities. 

They set off at once, noticing with alarm that 
the sun was sinking. Before long the gates 
between the Tartar city, where the legations are, 
and the Chinese city would be closed. Unless 
the search-party arrived in time, Irving and 
Randolph would both be wandering about the 
dreadful streets of the Chinese city in the night. 
This was not safe for a grown man, and was 
inexpressibly dangerous for a helpless boy. 

Meanwhile Irving hurried along through the 
narrow streets; now dodging passing carts bear- 
ing mild-looking Chinamen who belonged to the 
educated classes, and gazed indifferently through 
| their enormous spectacles, as though he belonged 
| to some species of uninteresting animal. Then 
| he ran full-tilt into a ‘“‘curio-man,”’ who looked 
| like those who, with their blue cotton bundles, con- 
| taining embroideries and curiosities, slung over 
| their backs, crowded daily into the legation. He 
| felt almost as if he had found a friend, but the 
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man scowled at him, and Irving hastened away. 
On and on he went; sometimes flying in terror 
from naked beggars, with hideous body sores, 
and long, unkempt hair dangling around their 
faces; sometimes dodging swiftly down a side 
street when threatened by a rabble of half-grown 
boys, or when sniffed at suspiciously by one of 
the many prowling dogs, the scavengers of Pekin. 

Still hastening on, never venturing to halt, he 
felt at last that his strength was giving out. Fear 
and fatigue were exhausting him; when suddenly 
he thought of the closing of the gates at sundown 
with a shock that roused all his senses. 

‘“*] must get out of here—at least into the Tartar 
city,” he said to himself. ‘There’s no one can 
help me but myself now; no one can find me 
after the gates are closed, and by to-morrow I'll 
be past finding if I stay.” 

With this came not despair but renewed deter- | 
mination, and then an untried idea. 

He had a little money in his pocket. It would 
seem a large amount to the poor Chinamen about 
him. He would offer it to some one to take him 
to one of the gates. They would understand the 
offer, and the name of the gate. | 

But—what was to prevent any one’s taking his 
money, and leaving him? His heart sank again. | 
No, he dare not show the money. He knew | 
enough of the poor of Pekin to realize the danger 
of that. 

Just then he turned a corner, and saw a small, 
half-naked boy—smaller than himself—about to 
unfasten the pack on his donkey. With a flash 
of inspiration Irving stepped up to him—some 
men were fighting in the street, and the passers-by 
were all looking at them. Pulling out some of | 
the coin, Irving held it out to the boy, saying, 
«“Chen-men.”’ 

The boy laughed, and tried to seize the money, 
but Irving was too quick for him. Drawing his | 
hand back he said again, ‘‘Chen-men."’ Then he 
pointed to the sinking sun, to himself, to the 
donkey and the boy. ‘Chen-men’”’ meant the 
gate. 

The small boy understood. He nodded his 
head in assent. Irving jumped up on the donkey. 

Forty minutes later, the search-party from the 
legation, having met Randolph near the gate, 
were starting off when they saw a donkey 
approaching rapidly, urged on by a slant-eyed, | 
smiling Chinese boy, and bearing a woebegone 
but sturdy little American on his back. 

Irving's fair face was grimy with past tears and 
dirt, and his voice was husky, and his mouth 
quivering, for the sun was perilously near setting. 
But his eyes flashed with triumph as he saw the 
gate yet open; and his brave little heart leaped 
with joy at sight of his friends. 

In his delight he emptied the whole of the coin 
in his pocket into the hand of the Chinese lad, 
and a moment later was in the arms of his mother. 

Laura Fircn McQviston. 
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For the Companion. 


A VETERAN OF THE WAR. 


When the old schoolhouse was worn out, 
Solomon Giles bought it from the district, added 
a little L to it for a woodshed, and rented the 
building to the Pecks for a dwelling-house. The 
carvings made by the boys on the window-sills 
and the names scratched on the plaster were left. 
Mrs. Peck liked them. 

“Looks ’most as if me and Rufus had a whole | 
batch of children,”’’ she said. 

On one wall hung a tintype, framed in fly- | 
specked cardboard adorned with two stiff-looking | 
weeping willows. ‘Absent, but not forgotten,”’ | 
was worked in black 
worsted above the tin- 
type, and below were 
the words, also in wor- 
sted, ‘“‘Esther Fran- 
ces Peck, aged 19.” 

On the opposite wall 
hung a sabre and a 
rusty canteen, and out 
in the shed, in a stall 
partitioned off in one 
corner, stood Eben 
Peck’s old war-horse. 
Eben had died of his 
old wounds six months 
after the close of the 
war. 

‘Yes, sir-ee,”’ old 
Rufus Peck was fond 
of exclaiming, ‘‘Eben 
rode that horse straight through the war, clean 
up to the day he was shot off’n him, and mighty | 
near killed. See that sword-cut on that flank ? | 
The man that did that wanted a new set of teeth 
after he'd planted his hoof in his jaw. Sell him! 
I guess not. That horse is all we’ve got left of 
our boy, Eben. Why, my woman thinks "most | 
as much of that horse as she did of the children, | 
and I swanny! I don’t know but I do, too, eh, 
Shako ?” 

Shako was blind in one eye, but the other was 
as bright as ever. He had a slight attack of 
springhalt and a spavin on one leg, but the other 
two legs did excellent service in helping the 
disabled ones along. He had little more than the 
bones and skin of a tail, and one ear had lopped | 
weakly ever since the Battle of the Wilderness. © | 

‘Jest the intelligentest animal I ever did see!”’ | 
Mrs. Peck was in the habit of exclaiming. | 


Shako wear 


| Christmas dinner.” 


| got to have his meal, anyway.” 
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great deal one fall, and lost many days’ work in | nothing but what his hide and hoofs’ll bring.” 


consequence. Mrs. Peck tried to find washing 


to do, but in their little village work of ‘any kind | town, you know, Rufus. 


was scarce. 


| 


‘We're obliged to look after the interests of the 
We've taken the oath 


of office. It’s our duty as selectmen,”’ said 


“I don’t b’lieve we can git through this winter | Deacon Dow. 


without askin’ help from the town,” said Rufus. 


“Well, you set here by the stove and keep|day, and take the poor creature out into the| which they regarded her. 


“And so I'll come round to-morrow or next 


Rufus Peck was disabled by rheumatism a/| try to sell him for you, but he isn’t. Heis worth| ‘I knowit. I wish I hadn’t gone up to Deacon 


| Dow's—-I wish I hadn't! I'd rather starve!” 

| People in the village knew little about Miss 
|More. She kept much to herself, and seemed 
| quite indifferent to public opinion or practice. 
They said of her that she was proud, or reserved, 
| or unsociable, according to the point of view from 
But on the rare 


good and warm,” replied Mrs. Peck. ‘“TI’ll feed | woods and put a bullet through his head. That'll | occasions when she chose to express herself she 
Shako to-night. I’m goin’ to give him a good | be the best way, I guess. Pretty likely I sha’n’t was always listened to with respect. 


rubbin’ down; he likes so to have me fussin’ 
over him.” 

“There aint any meal for his supper.”’ 

‘Well, I’ll run over to the store and git a peck. 

‘“‘The rent’s due to-morrow. There 
won't be but a few cents left. I 
guess we sha’n’t have much of a 


” 


“IT don’t care if we don't. Shako’s 

Mrs. Peck tied on her hood and 
went out. She brought the meal 
and fed Shako, and then ran back 
into the house. 

“It’s goin’ to be an awful cold 
Christmas,” she said. ‘The wind 
blows through them cracks in the 
shed just frightful. Shako’s fairly 
tremblin’ with the cold.” A 

‘‘He'd ought to have a blanket.” 

“IT wish that he had. What say 
to takin’ the quilt off’n our bed ?” 

“Well, sodo. But we haint none 
too many bedclothes for cold weath- 
er, though.” 

‘‘We might keep the fire.”’ 

“The wood won’t last more’n a 
week or two.”” 

‘¢Well, we can wear our clothes to 
bed, and I'll take up the door-mat to 
put over you. I can’t bear to think 
of Shako’s sufferin’ so all night.’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t know but you'd better.”” Rufus 
grunted and thrust his cold feet into the oven. 

Mrs. Peck went back into the woodshed and 
gave Shako a brisk rubbing, carrying on an 
interesting conversation with him meanwhile, in 
which Shako’s part was well sustained by signifi- 
cant motions of his one sound ear. 

Then Mrs. Peck covered him with the quilt, 
bringing it close up behind his ears, and tying it 
around his legs with strings. 


get round before day after. 
pretty busy to-morrow,”’ said Mr. Gillett. 


I’m going to be} 


The day after her call on the Pecks, Miss More 
so far deviated from her usual custom as to make 


«I suppose he must suffer more or less, being | several more calls, and each with a distinct pur- 


lame and so old and feeble. Seems ’s if it was 





She took down the old Sabre. 


no more than kindness to put him out of his 
misery,’’ said Deacon Dow, beginning to edge off 
the door-step. 

“I’m "bleeged to ye, *bleeged to ye, 
spoke at last. 

‘Well, I'll be round,’ said Mr. Gillett. ‘ 

The two men moved off. Miss More, the next 


” 


Rufus 


| door neighbor, who had been out sweeping her 


‘*He acted real pleased,’’ Mrs. Peck told Rufus. | 


‘Aint he just cute? It’s ’most as if we'd had 
three children instead of two, and got one of 
‘em left to be a comfort to us in our old age.”’ 


The door-mat was not a very warm covering, | 


and Rufus’s rheumatism was worse next day. 
Mrs. Peck went up to Solomon Giles’s to pay the 
rent, and they had potatoes and bread for dinner. 
It was Christmas day, but they did not talk much 
about that. When Mrs. Peck came 
giving Shako his supper, she remarked : 

“If you aint better to-morrow, I guess I'll go 


in, after | 


up to Deacon Dow’s and tell him we’ve got to! 


have some help from the town. I don’t see any 
other way. Shako's got to have some more meal 
and hay.” 

‘‘Town paupers!’’ murmured Rufus. 

After that there was silence in the little house. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peck went to bed very early, and 
tried to go to sleep. 

Shako had his meal next day, and there was 
food in the house. To be sure it was “town 


” 


| help,”’ and it choked a little. 


‘‘But then,” said Mrs. Peck, “taint as if we 


| hadn’t held off just’s long’s we could, anyhow, 


and done our duty by the world.” 


door, and with him was Ephraim Gillett, second 
selectman. Mrs. Peck 
shrank back. 

“The selectmen! 
wonder what 
want? 
door, won’t ye, Ru- 
fus ?”’ 

“Come to look after 
the paupers, I reck- 
on!”’ said Rufus, hob- 
bling to the door. 

The deacon was slow 
of speech and ponder- 
ous in manner. Mr. 
Gillett, the second se- 
lectman, stood back to 
allow his superior to 
speak, but he tapped 
his foot impatiently on 
the icy door-step, and 
opened and closed his lips with quick jerks of 
impulse and restraint. 


I 


S the Quilt. 


path to the well, went into the house, and Rufus 
closed the door. 

Mrs. Peck was sitting in a chair by ‘the stove 
with her hands folded in her lap. She had heard 
every word. She looked up at Rufus dumbly. 
He sat down opposite without speaking. 
was a long silence. Rufus cleared his throat with 


|a harsh, rasping noise. The wind blew in through 


the loose boarding, and Mrs. Peck shivered. 
“Why don’t ye put in some wood?’ asked 
Rufus. 
“IT do’ know,”’ she answered. But she did not put 


|in the wood. Presently she rose, took down the 


old sabre, and dusted it carefully. Her lean old 
face drew itself into deeper wrinkles. 

‘Seems jest ’s it did the day the news came 
that Eben was wounded,”’ she said. 

Rufus did not answer, but something like a 
groan escaped him. 

‘Seems ’s if my rheumatiz gits wuss toward 
night,’’ he said, apologetically. 

Mrs. Peck prepared supper, and they sat down 
at the table. In the midst of their pretence of 


eating, there was a whinny from the shed. Mrs. 
Peck dropped her bread on her plate. 
“T forgot to feed him!” she exclaimed. ‘‘How 


could 1? Oh, how could I, when I was thinkin’ 


| about him every minute, too?’’ and she rushed 
Toward night Deacon Dow drove up to the | 


out into the shed. She was gone a long time. 
“T’ve give him an extra feed,’ she said, when 
she came back, ‘‘and I’ve rubbed him and rubbed 


| him, and I'm going to put both the quilts onto 


they | 
You go to the | 


‘There's one thing I ought to have spoken to | 


Mis’ Peck about this mornin’,”’ 
slowly. 

“No, we can't stop to come in. 
erable of a hu 
to 


said Deacon Dow, 


I'm in consid- 
rry,”’ rattled Mr. Gillett, in response 
Rufus’s mute invitation to enter. 
“Of course we’re willing to help you,” said 
Deacon Dow, clearing his throat. ‘We've been 
expecting that you’d have to have some help 
this winter, and we thought we should allow you 
about two dollars a month and pay your rent, if 
that would do, with what you're able to work.”’ 
Here Deacon Dow paused, and Mr. Gillett 
completed the message they had come to bring. 
“But the long and short of it is, we are not 
willing to support that old horse. We have no 
duty to do that. 


| 
| 
| 


him to-night.” 

“?Taint nigh so cold,’’ said Rufus. 

‘Well, I don’t care. I want to.”’ 

‘*Well, I haint any objection.” 

He hobbled out into the shed and helped her tie 
on the quilts, and.Mrs. Peck brought another 


handful of meal, which Shako ate from her hand. | 


They petted him and talked to him, and when at 
last they left him, Shako called them back with a 
whinny and held down his head for more petting. 

‘Seems jest as if he knew, don’t it ?’’ whispered 
Mrs. Peck, with a choke in her throat. 


They went back into the house and sat down by | 


the stove. Miss More came in presently, and Mrs. 
Peck hastened to light the lamp. Miss More was 
not very neighborly. She was tall and severe in 
aspect, and Mrs. Peck stood somewhat in awe of 
her. 
sat by the stove with observant eyes, and after a 
few minutes she asked abruptly : 

‘““How’s Shako ?”’ 

‘‘He—he's pretty well,’* faltered Mrs. Peck. 

‘Didn't seem much like Christmas this year, 
did it?” 

“IT don’t know’s it did,” replied Mrs. Peck. 
So their pauperism had become known! Miss 
More rose with a jerk and went away, glancing, 
as she passed, at the quiltless bed. 

“I wonder what she come for,” said Mrs. 
Peck. ‘‘Mebbe she felt kinder lonesome. I always 
kinder pitied her, livin’ all alone so without even 
a cat or a dog to keep her company. I always 
felt "‘twa’n’t so much matter if we was poor, ’s 
long ’s we had Shako.”’ 

‘What are you talking about? It’s because 
we're poor that we can’t keep him any longer,” 


If he was worth anything, we’d growled Rufus. 





There | 


She did not say much this evening. She | 


Miss More was shrewd, and she knew the 
people with whom she had to deal. 

With Deacon Spollett, who had 
an itching for affairs, she opened 
the subject by remarking that she 
had come to ask him to use his 
influence in a little matter of town 
business. 

David Gregg cherished an ancient 
dislike toward Ephraim Gillett and 
always opposed him on principle. 
A mere statement of the case was 
sufficient to insure his coéperation. 

Abram Lull had lost a son in the 
war, and was very tender of heart 
toward all in similar case. 

Lastly Miss More called on the 
minister, and though he turned 
somewhat wearily from his inter- 
rupted sermon with the unexpressed 
wish that people would not always 
choose the most inopportune times 
for calling, when she left him he 
threw away the unfinished sermon 
and began another with a new en- 
thusiasm inspired by Miss More’s 
grim rematk : 

“I don’t know why it’s right for 
towns to be mean and selfish any 

| more than ’tis for folks. It seems to me folks 
would respect themselves more if they could get 
it into their heads that poor folks have feeling the 
same as other folks.”’ 
| Ephraim Gillett did not take Shako out into the 
| woods and put a bullet through his head. He 
had received a hint to the effect that the voters did 
not think that his oath of office required him to 
turn butcher in the name of the town. 
| The minister preached his kindly sermon, and 
| there was a good deal of quiet conversation about 
the Pecks. There was a little subscription, and 
besides some needed food, a thick, warm blanket 
came as a New Year's gift for Shako. Some one 
| else—no one ever knew, but they guessed it was 
Miss More—set on foot proceedings to obtain a 
pension for the Pecks. There was some talk that 
|Shako should have a pension, too, but in the 
|absence of any legal provision, it was tacitly 
agreed that Shako’s needs should be supplied by 
private benefaction. 
‘Seems ‘s if we couldn’t be thankful enough,” 
| said Mrs. Peck. 
| ‘*Folks are gitting civilized since this 
Christmas,’’ remarked Miss More, grimly. 


ALIcE L. ANDERSON. 
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| HERM AND 


Ba 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 


Capturing a Fleet. 


From the shore near the ashes of my father's 
house the family bateau was gone. We had 
noticed that at first. But something we had not 
noticed, and which kindled hope the instant | 
caught sight of it, was mother’s old rocking-chair. 
| It stood close to the river-bank, where the bateau 
| had been always tied. 

It was not simply that a familiar object, saved 
| from the general ruin, caused my heart to leap 
| with joy. The old rocking-chair had a world of 
meaning to me. I knew that it would be the 
first piece of furniture mother would think of 
saving in case they had been warned and had fled 
to the fort for safety. 

The chair had been in her family for three 
generations. She had brought it from her Penn- 
sylvania home when she and father were married 
and moved out West, and money would not have 
induced her to part with it. 

I rushed down to the bank regardless of Indians. 
Yes, the families had surely made their escape, 
for the path was well trodden where they had 
passed back and forth, carrying things from the 
house to the boat, and the footprints were those 
| of boots and shoes, not moccasins. Mother had 
| probably found at the last moment that there was 
not room in the bateau for the chair, or they had 
| left hurriedly and had been forced to leave it. 
| We could not help believing that our loved ones 
| were probably safe in the fort. 

On our way back to the canoe we found the 

dead body of one of my pet steers which the 
| Sioux had killed for beef. I had taken a great 
| deal of pains training the animal and his mate, 
and when I found him killed I was angry enough 
| to wish to annihilate the whole Sioux tribe. But 
we were ravenously hungry, and could not fire 
| our guns for fear of Indians who, we were certain, 
| must be camped near the river not far away. So 
| I cut into the carcass of my lamented steer. The 
| Indians had taken only the hind quarters, and the 
| rest of the meat was still good. We took as much 
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as we thought we should need and carried it back | probably the same ones we had seen pass down- | and was ites along its side for the thong which 


239 


“There were touching sights, too, on the sand 


to the canoe. | stream two evenings before. I must cut in order to set it adrift, when, with a ; that day. I saw one poor negro woman and her 

Then, taking our coffee-pot, with some sugar and | “There are only two in each canoe this time,” | perfect torrent of yelps and barks, a little cur, | baby, both tired out; they lay sleeping in each 
salt, we went back from the river about half a | whispered Herm. about the size of a large cat, sprang out from | other’s arms in the hot sunshine. There were the 
mile to a deep, rocky ravine, where we thought it} ‘And the canoes are loaded from stem to stern,” | among the blankets, almost in my face. donkeys, poor things, that had travelled many a 


might be safe to make a fire. 


Gathering an armful | 


I responded. “I wonder what they’ve got aboard. 


The instant the dog struck the water, which was 


mile in the early hours of the morning from distant 





















of dry oak twigs, which would cause little smoke, | We’ll soon see, anyway.” about two feet deep, I seized him with both hands, | hamlets; numbers of these lay on their sides, ; 
we made a pot of coffee, broiled slices of beef on| ‘Why, they are squaws, don’t you see? Every foreed him to the bottom and held him there stretched out and fast asleep. Ropes are pegged 
the coals, and ate the first full meal we had had for | one of them!”. said Herm, almost jumping to his I heard a commotion in the tent as the dog began into the sand, forming square enclosures, and the 
twenty-four hours. | feet in astonishment. to bark. One or two of the squaws seemed to | donkeys’ feet are tied thereto, so that they may not 
The fresh meat and warm drink, after so long a “Sure enough!” I replied, “and the canoes are come outside, but it was too dark for me to see | stray.” 


fast, and our fatigue made us drowsy. So, finding 
a thick patch of grass in a sunny nook, we threw 
ourselves down and were soon fast asleep. 

It was about the middle of the forenoon when 
we lay down, and so tired and worn were we that 


loaded with blankets, quilts, sacks of flour, hams 
and pork.” 

“I'll tell you what it means,” interrupted Herm. 
“They think there isn’t a white left 


than the fort, and this is some of the 


” 
man nearer 
plunder 


Not 
they 
prowling animal. So 


them. They called to the dog. 
further noise from him, 
was barking at 
went back to their beds. 

I waited for some time to give them ; 


hearing 
thought he 
they 


any 
I suppose 


some 


i chance to 


-@- 
SPRING DAYS 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 


And blackbirds whistle cle: 
with honest joy our hearts will bound 


it was nearly sundown before we awoke. The | they’ve taken out of houses before burning them. go to sleep again. Then I cut the canoe loose, and To see the coming year. nebert I : 
"4 . —00eT 7 
food and rest had done us a world of good. We | They’ve sent for the squaws to come and tote it up sent it floating down the stream close to the shore. 


woke up feeling nearly as hungry as ever; and not 
knowing how long it might be, or how much fatigue 


the river, where it will be safe when the soldiers 


| get after them.” 


we should have to endure before we reached the | 


fort, we started our fire again, and ate a hearty 
supper. 

Just at dark we reached the river, and were 
about to drag the canoe from its hiding-place when 
Herm said: 


As the canoes came up abreast of us, we saw that 
the sqguaws seemed tired, and we concluded they 
would camp before going much farther. 

“They’re looking for a camping place now, 


” 


| Herm. 


Suddenly an idea occurred to me that seemed full 


Waiting a few minutes after cutting each one 
loose, to give Herm time to catch it, I 
boats adrift one after another, holding 
last one and floating down with it. 

1 was afraid Herm might let some of them get 
past him in the darkness, but when he seized firmly 
the one to which I was holding, I discovered that 
he had secured all. 


sent the 
onto the 


<-o- 
For the 


WRECKERS AND BEACH-COMBERS. 


Curiously enough, the term “wreckers,’ 
applied to those who sought to wreck ships for 
the sake of plunder, 


Companion. 


formerly 


and who rarely allowed any 


“I think we had better not try to reach the fort | of promise. I looked so delighted that Herm While he had been waiting, Herm had cut off | scruples against. murder to interfere with their 
to-night.” | exclaimed, “Well! What’s the matter now?” four stout straps, about five feet long, of one of our | plans, has come to signify those who save ships. 
“Why,” said I, “what’s the matter?” “What's the matter?” I repeated, “why, don’t | deerskins. These he soaked in the water to make | In Florida, at least, the “wrecker” of to-day is one 


“You know well enough there must be Indians | you see that if those squaws camp anywhere near them soft and pliable, and made a slip-noose at | who strives to rescue ships from destruction, who 
all along the river. It was cloudy and dark last | here, we can probably bag the whole outfit and tow | both ends of each. By slipping these over the often perils his own life for his fellows, and whose } 
night, and no one could see us; but to-night it will | it to the fort?” “nose” at the bow of one canoe and the stern of | legitimate business is the recovery of cargoes that 
be bright moonlight. And if we happen to pass| ‘What!’ said Herm, with no little contempt, ‘you | another, it took us but a moment to fasten the whole | but for his efforts would be irredeemably lost 


any camps, the reds will be likely to see us. The | wouldn’t shoot squaws, would you?” | five together in a string, with our own in the lead Of the entire American coast, no portion has so : 
moon rose night before last about eight. many wrecks in a year as the great reef ‘ 
To-night it will be up about two hours later, stretching for two hundred miles from Cape 
and we can’t get half-way to the fort by that Florida to the Dry Tortugas. Consequently 
time.” nowhere else does the trade of wrecking so ; 
“Perhaps you are right,” 1 answered. flourish. But the lighting of the reef from ' 
“I’m inclined to think we had better wait a end to end has seriously affected the pros 
day or two. It may get cloudy again, and perity of the trade, and the lawful wrecker 
by our waiting the moon will come up late of to-day obtains insufficient means for 4 
enough for us to reach the fort before it the prodigality that marked his lawless 
rises.” predecessor of fifty years ago. 
“That’s what I was thinking,” said Herm. ihe city of Key West owed its foundation 
“We can take our blankets and a few things and its very existence up to the time of the 
back to the ravine, and hide there.” Civil War to the gains of wrecking. The 
“Whis-st!” said I, throwing myself flat same oecupation built up a riotous rival i 
upon the ground as a familiar sound caught town ona key half-way upthe reef. To-day i 
my ear. Herm followed my example. this island is as lonely and bare of any 
“What is it?” he whispered. traces of its wrecker occupants as Key 
“ Paddles,” said I. “Don’t you hear West might be did it not occupy a com } 
them?” manding position on one of the great ocean 7 
“Yes, I do now,” he replied, “and there highways. oe 
are a dozen or mgre of them. It’s lucky we In spite of being lighted, buoyed and ia 
didn’t put out!” carefully charted, this vast web of reefs 
We lay on the bank, peering up-stream still destroys many a helpless vessel, and 7 
in the direction of the sounds, and could wrecking is still an occupation in which 
hear the regular stroke of many paddles. every dweller along its length is intensely 
When they were just opposite us we could interested 
discern four long canoes, one behind the Between the Bahamas and the Florida 
other, with four or five Indians in each coast the Gulf Stream rushes northward } 
canoe. We waited until they were past with an average velocity of four knots an : 
and out of hearing; then we piled more hour. To escape, as much as may be, the 
brush and grass over our canoe, and strength of this current, the weekly fleets « 
scratched the loose, dry soil over with of steamers from Northern and foreign r| 
bushes to obliterate our tracks as much ax ports bound for Key West, Galveston, New 
possible. Taking our blankets, with what Orleans, Mexico, Central America, or Cuba i 
provisions we could carry easily, we went ¢ t hug the coasts as closely as they dare. Now }f 
back to the ravine. and then one of them brings up with a : 
Finding the spot where we had slept dur- grinding crash on some outlying shoal or t 
ing the day, we curled up in our blankets coral head that had not been allowed for in f 
. i - “They are Squaws, dont you see? 4 4 
fora good night’s rest. We were not very the captain’s calculations; or some becalmed if 
sleepy, and lay awake for a long time dis- sailing vessel is insidiously drawn toward 4 
cussing the events of the past few days. We felt; “I’m not going to shoot anybody,” I rejoined. ‘That's pretty good so far,” whispered Herm, as | the reef by the treacherous currents always set ; 
sure that our people were safe at the fort, and | “It’s the canoes we’re after. Why, there may bea we were getting into our clothes, “but I thought ting in that direction, until she falls a victim. i 
that we must not think of starting down the river | hundred dollars’ worth of stuff in every one of the game was up when I heard that dog bark.” This reef is also one of the most convenient if 


for three days at least, if the weather remained | 


clear. 

“We shall have to paddle like racers to reach the 
fort before the moon comes up then,” said Herm. 
‘‘And to-morrow we had better see if we can find 
any of our cattle.” 

“All right,” said I, ‘we will. We ought to find 
out all we can to tell the folks at the fort.” 








| out of the water; 





them, and We can capture them and not half-try. 
The squaws won’t unload them, nor even drag them 
they’re too heavy. They’ll 
simply tie them up to the bank and take out what 
blankets they want to sleep on, and some things to 
cook with, and camp on the bank where there’s 
plenty of wood handy. It’s beginning to sprinkle 


He was greatly pleased when I told him what 
stopped the dog’s barking so suddenly. 

“Well, we’re having some fun out of it, anyhow,” 
said he, “but we’ve a hard night’s work ahead of 
us if we pull that string of canoes to the fort.” 

“Yes, but they’re worth it,” IL replied. “I'd do it 
just for the fun of the thing if nothing else.” 


places in the world on which to “lose” heavily 
insured vessels whose owners, desirous of getting 
rid of them, employ captains as 


themselves are, willing to take the 


dishonest as they 
who are risk of 
“placing a wreck 

Again, unscrupulous captains who are 
collusion with wreck 


not in 


owners sometimes their 





































































h now, and it will be as dark a night as we can ask We had some difficulty in getting the canoes out | vessels here with the expectation of pocketing a : 
We slept late the next morning, and after for.” to the middle of the river, but once there, they | snug sum of money by an arrangement with the it 
cooking our breakfast, started off in the direction “I’m with you,” said Herm. “We can do it, and | gave us little trouble. Following in each other’s | wreck-master ie 
in which we expected to find the stock. I knew it will be fun. Won’t those squaws tear around wake they ran much easier than we expected. When there are no wrecks in sight, there is if 
that mother, if there had been time for it, would) when they wake up in the morning and find them It was well for us that we had had several days’ | always plenty of wrecked material, the flotsam and re 
have caused the cattle to be driven a distance of | selves afoot and ashore!” rest with unlimited roast beef, for paddling is not | jetsam of these seas, coming ashore, especially on J 
several miles back from the river, to a piece of We watched them as they paddled past us, and easy work, and although the canoes towed easily, | the strip of beach extending northward for thirty or i 
low, wet land, covered with scattering timber. pulled in to the opposite shore a few hundred yards considering the great weight they carried, our | forty miles from Cape Florida. Nearly everything 
Though the dry season had dried up all the grass | above. They made their canoes fast to the willows paddles failed to send us through the water at the | which finds its way into the water along the w hole | 
upon the higher lands, this low, damp soil had) which grew along the edge of the water, and began speed we were accustomed to. line of the reef—the deck-load of a tempest-tossed i 
kept the feed fresh and greens and being several | to take out blankets and pots and kettles, and carry | So we were not long in finding that we had, in | timber vessel from Pensacola or Honduras, or the 5 
miles from the nearest house, this was the best | them up on the bank. getting to the fort, more of an undertaking than we | cotton of some Galveston steamer stranded and % 
possible place to hide the cattle from the Indians. They hung some blankets over two saplings | had anticipated. MYRON B. GIBSON. being lightened of her cargo—is borne opposite to iq 
Keeping along the bottoms of deep ravines, and | which they bent down and tied together to make a q . this point by the current of the Gulf Stream, and iF 
in the thick timber where we were pretty well | sort of tent to protect them from the rain, and (Se be continued.) then driven ashore by the northeast trade-winds ' 
concealed, we soon reached this swamp, and were | spread other blankets over the tops of the canoes, —-+ 2@e — sweeping around the upper end of the Bahama 7 
delighted to find the stock, both ours and Mr. | to keep their contents dry. Islands. 1 
Weisman’s, grazing contentedly. Not a single| We waited to see no more, but hurried back to TRIPOLI MARKET-DAY. A few winters ago an old, unseaworthy Spanish sf | 
head was missing, except that luckless steer of | the ravine, cooked and ate our supper, gathered Tripoli isa sort of lazy land. A visitor, in asking | barque, deeply laden with wines and bound for tt 
mine, which had probably been overlooked when our things together, and returned to the canoe as_ some particulars as to business, was told that there | Havana, had nearly reached her destination, and fT 
the rest were driven away. quickly as we could. was not much business done on Friday, for it is the | was within sight of Morro Castle, when she was if 
The two cow-bells had been taken from the A drizzling rain was falling, and it was already | Mohammedan Sabbath; nor on Saturday, for it is | driven out to sea by an offshore gale. Her bottom : 
necks of the old cows that always led the herd, lest | so dark that we could hardly see each other; but | the Jewish Sabbath, and business is largely in the | “ dropped out,” and she foundered near the t 


their noise should reveal the presence of the stock 
to the Indians. This pleased us greatly, for we 


we thought it wise to give the squaws plenty of 
time to eat their supper, and get settled for the 





hands of Jews. Then when of 


course the Englishman rests. 


comes Sunday, 


Tortugas. A month later her entire cargo of great 
pipes of red wine and casks of sherry was cast 


reasoned that those who had found time to take | night, before venturing near their camp. After so much idleness, Monday passes in an | ashore on the beach just north of Cape Florida, 

such precautions concerning the cattle, would also | “We'll be all right,” said Herm, “if they haven’t | endeavor to set things going again; and then | two hundred miles from the scene of the wreck. 

be in time in looking to their own safety. | any dogs to smell us, and I don’t think they have. | comes Tuesday, the great market-day. General The first person to discover this treasure was a 
Returning to the ravine by noon, we ate our | I couldn’t see any in the canoes.” business on that day does not flourish. Work | Frenchman who visited the beach in search of 


lunch and crept down to the river to see if our 
canoe was all right, and to watch for signs of the 


“Not a dog that I could see,” said I. “Probably 
they won’t know a thing about it until morning, 





begins on Wednesday and continues 


through Thursday. 


morning 


wrecked lumber with which to build a house. His 
one complaint against that wild section of this 


a * 
Sioux. Hiding in thick brush near the bank, we | and we’ll have the canoes at the fort by the time The author of “Tripoli of To-day” says that | country had been that in it he could not obtain the 
watched the stream all the afternoon without | they find they’re gone.” everything is conducted with precision and in | cheap wines of his native land. Now to find what 


seeing anything of the Indians; and then we 
returned to the ravine at dark. 
Early the next morning we went down to the 


river again, taking a cooked lunch with us, intend- | and up the stream until within about two hundred | cows, sheep and goats. No push, no hurry, no He returned to the settlement across the bay in I 
ing to stay there all day, as we thought we should | yards of their camp. | noise. Here are heaps of oranges, bananas,/|a state of the wildest excitement, bearing his { 
be more likely to discover the movements of the As I had suggested the capture, | was to take the | melons and many a strange product of which we | wonderful news. At that time there were not fifty } 4 
Sioux by watching the stream than by reconnoitring | lead. We fastened our canoe to the shore, and I | know nothing, laid out in long rows on the sand; | white men to a hundred miles of that coast, and 
on land, and with much less danger to ourselves. | left Herm there to catch the boats when I should | no tables! they were widely scattered. But before nightfall 
W e lay in the bushes until nearly sundown without | set them adrift. Then I took off my clothes, and “There are the blacksmiths at work, and on the | they were all on the beach rolling the oaken pipes 
a a canoe. | with my knife in my hand, crept toward the squaws’ sand, too; in the centre of each group a small | and casks up from out the breakers to places of ; 
To our great joy, the sky became overcast with | camp. charcoal fire burns. An Arab boy works a pair of | safety. ; i 
clouds as night approached, and we looked forward | The night was so dark that I could hardly tell bellows looking like two concertinas, which he With them were a score or more of Seminole 
toa dark, rainy night, which would enable us to | when I was near it, except by the clump of willows | moves alternately. A small anvil stands in the | Indians from the Everglades, to whom by some 


reach the fort and our friends. We were about to 
return to the ravine to cook our supper and get 
ready for an early start, when, on taking a last look 
up and down the river, we caught sight, 
rounding the bend below, of four large canoes— 


just | 


We knew the squaws would soon be asleep after | perfect order by the people. 


their hard day’s work. When we had waited about 


an hour, we launched our canoe and paddled across | 


When I was 
took to the 


to which they had tied the canoes. 
near enough to make these out, I 


water, and approached them from the side farthest | 


from the camp. 
I reached the first canoe without hearing a sound, 





“At the market, beginning at the far end, we find 
a fine herd of camels for sale; then come cattle: 


sand. 

“A double row of shoemakers’ tents follows. 
The occupants are all at work; highly-colored red 
and vellow slippers—some of them embroidered— 
are being turned out by the dozen. 





he had most longed for in such quantities as he had 
never dreamed of, and to be had for the taking, 
seemed to him little short of miraculous 


mysterious system of telegraphy the great news 
had also spread. 

Every man put his private mark, which 

| respected by all the others, on the packages that he 

| rescued from the breakers, or claimed by priority 


was 


a 
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of discovery half-buried in the sand. All were | is equally binding upon the wreckers and the 
jubilant over the wealth they were to acquire by | ship's owners. 
the sale of this gift of the sea. One man, aided 





| 


If the vessel is given up and only the cargo is | remedy for every trouble, which it is the duty of 


But political agitations have | will allow Germany and Great Britain to settle 
| the question without interference. 
Whether our government makes use of its 


borne by all. 
encouraged the notion that there is a legislative 





by his two sons, secured, or laid claim to, over | saved, this must be taken to Key West and sold | the people to demand. | acquired right to object to annexation by either 


five thousand gallons of wine that he was confident | at public auction by a United States marshal. 
would yield him one dollar per gallon. | Of the proceeds, half goes to the underwriters and | 

During the ensuing week he conceived numerous half to the wreckers. The latter portion is divided 
brilliant schemes for the investment of bis wealth. | equally between the wrecking boats -and their | 


The commonweal or industrial army movement | power, or leaves them to ‘fight it out,” the situ- 
appears, at the time we write, to be a sad failure | ation is sure to develop interesting features; and 
as a public movement. It has come very far| we advise our readers to study in detail the 
from realizing the expectations of its authors; it | history of events which we have room to sketch 
has lost in credit and creditableness with every | in outline only. 
day. But in its very failure and its menacing 
character it has been a direct and plain lesson of 
the wisdom of every man’s depending upon his | TWO INCIDENTS. 
iting industry,—especially upon his own industry | During last winter forty thousand men and 
in getting employment if he has it not,—and of | \omen were out of work in the city of Philadel- 
the unwisdom of looking to forced and spectacular | phia. There was great suffering in a quarter 
legislative remedies to relieve the pressure of | called Kensington, in which the mills had been 
private circumstances. | closed for six months. The weavers, self-respecting, 

industrious workmen, were forced to remain idle, 


Oe 





Saving Cargoes of Wrecked Vessels. 


Suddenly they were ali rudely dispeliea by a 
mandate from the Collector at Key West to the 
effect that, since the wine had landed without 
paying duty, none of it could be sold. 

Then ensued such a scene of riotous waste as 
I never beheld before or since. In their rage 
against this decision, men beat in the heads of the 
pipes and casks until the thirsty sands were 
deluged by torrents of Spanish wine. Some was 
saved in botties and jugs; but these were so 
scarce that probably not over a hundred gallons 
was rescued in this way. 

I know of one man who has been collecting and 
saving bottles ever since with the faint hope that 
he may live to see another wine wreck. 

Cotton is much more satisfactory; for even 
water-soaked and sanded cotton is worth fifteen 
dollars per bale. Therefore, whenever cotton is 
reported as being on the beach, the wildest kind 
of a race ensues. 

Men hurry across the bay in any kind of a 
craft that will float, and then on foot up the 
beach. Each man marks the bales that he reaches 
first as his property, by leaving on them bits of 
his personal belongings—a hat, a handkerchief, 
a knife, even a shirt, anything will do. 

A bit of wood with the claimant’s name 
scrawled on it is sufficient to make good his claim, 
and cause it to be respected by those who come 
after him. 

If all the bales were already on the beach the 
swiftest runners would secure more than their 
share of the spoils; but most of the bales are still 


in the breakers, from which they must be dragged | 


and placed beyond the reach of high water. 
There are also sharks in the breakers. 

Squared logs of mahogany and Spanish cedar 
are every-day ‘‘finds’’ on this beach, and so much 
yellow pine timber comes ashore that every house 
in the adjacent settlement is framed of it. 
piazzas of these houses may be seen steamer 
chairs that have come from the beach. A baby’s 
cradle was picked up last winter by a ‘‘beach- 
comber,’’ in whose family it was a prime necessity 
just then; and nearly every man in the settlement 
owns a ‘derelict’? boat. So the list of curious 
and useful things yielded by that kindly beach 
might be continued indefinitely. 

With such a harvest-field to glean from, is it 
any wonder that we are all beach-combers? Even 
a captain in the French army, who visited this 
part of the country a few years ago, became so 
enamored of this fascinating occupation that he 
once exclaimed to me, ‘“‘Ah, if I had a boat, I, 
too, would comb ze sea!”’ 

Every man on the reef who owns a boat of five 
tons’ burden or upwards can become a wrecker 
by paying a yearly fee of two dollars, and 
obtaining a license from the United States 
Admiralty Court in Key West; and there are 
very few who neglect to avail themselves of this 
privilege. 

With this license in his pocket, the wrecker is 
so keenly on the lookout for stranded or distressed 
vessels that a ship can hardly touch on any point 
of the reef before several small schooners are 
seen hurrying toward her from the low-lying 
keys that form a continuous chain behind it. 

If the captain of the stranded vessel refuses 
assistance, the wreckers must keep off, and no 
one from them is allowed on board. Then they 
anchor and await developments. 


When the captain .has exhausted his own 


resources and asks their aid, the first licensed | 


wrecker to set foot on the vessel’s deck becomes 
‘‘wreck-master,’” and takes entire charge of the 
operations of lightening the ship, running kedges, 
and either getting her off or saving the cargo. 
Any agreement entered into between him and 
the captain as to the amount of salvage to be paid 


crews, and the amount | 
allotted to each crew is di- | 
vided into as many shares | 
as there are men on board. | 

The prize most eagerly | 
desired by the wreckers is 
a “general cargo wreck,”’ 
such as was afforded by 
the Ward line steamer City 
|l of Alexandria in the spring of 1890, when the 


| 


| beach was strewn for miles with provisions, | 


Se ae —— 


For the Companion. 
THE THRUSH. 


The dew of dawn upon his wings, 
To her, he softly sweetly sings, 
To her—who warms with beating breast, 
The feeble fledglings in the nest. 
ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


—_—_——_—__<+o+______- 


CORRECT SPEECH. 
There is scarcely any educational reform more 


and many of them would have starved but for the 

relief fund contributed by all classes of citizens. 
At a conference one day of the managers of this 

fund, it was stated that many workmen chose to 


| starve rather than stand in line to receive the 


| weekly dole of food and money that was given to 


necessary in this country than a general improve- | 


ment in the manner of speaking our language. 
A nice speech is, or ought to be, the badge of an 
educated man or woman. 

By a nice speech we do not mean a finical 
speech, a speech of the niceness of which the 
speaker is evidently conscious. The most slovenly 
and inaccurate speech is perhaps better than that. 
But a capacity for a delicate speech and a nice 
ear should go with education. 


the men and women who came for it. 

“Then,” said a director, “let the relief be taken 
to them. They are beggars through no fault of 
their own. They are eager to work. I, for one, 
am ready to vote that help shall be given them 
without wounding their natural, honest pride and 
sense of self-respect.” 

It was arranged that the dole should no longer 
be given in public, but that the houses of men 
known to be steady and industrious when they had 
work should be visited by a director, and the 
supplies furnished privately. 

The men who thus not only relieved the need of 
the workmen, but did it with anxious and delicate 
consideration for their feelings, all belonged to the 
class of capitalists and employers so often distrusted 
by the laboring man. 

A Scotch weaver who owned his little house 


Every part of the country has:its own peculiar | offered the upper story for rent, to help him 


inaccuracies. 


clothing, pianos, sewing-machines, drugs, liquors, | uses the word ‘‘start,’’ he leaves out the “r’’ and 


cases of imitation jewelry, and the thousand 
articles that comprise a freight of general mer- 
chandise. 


| 


| turning the ‘‘a’’ into ‘‘o”’ and doubling the ‘r. 
z 


seems to put an ‘“‘h’’ in the place of it. A Western 
girl speaks of her ‘‘horrt,”’ meaning her ‘‘heart,”’ 


” 


On the other hand, a stranded steamer loaded The South has also its peculiarities. 


with railroad iron, cement, or coal, that invariably 
floats as soon as she has thrown overboard her 
| cargo, which as invariably sinks, is regarded as 
| much worse than no wreck at all. 

| Kirk MUNROE. 


Se 


For the Companion. 
THE BROOK. 


“It is the mountain to the sea 
That makes a messenger of me. 
And, lest I loiter on the way 
And lose what I am sent to say, 
He sets his reverie to song 
And bids me sing it all day long. 
Farewell! for here the stream is slow, 
And I have many a mile to go.” 


Joun B. TABB. 


SS 


“INDUSTRIAL ARMIES.” 


The country has lately been witnessing, through 
the aid of the daily newspapers where the spectacle 
was not directly in sight, a scene quite unparalleled 
in our annals, 

Several bodies of men, calling themselves 
“armies,” though the largest has not at any time 
included more than six hundred persons, have 
been moving by whatever means they could, but 
| generally on foot, toward Washington. They 


have subsisted chiefly on what they could induce 





| people to give them, and lodged at night in public 


| buitdings or on the ground. 


| The announced purpose of these “industrial | 
On the | 


| armies” has been to demand of Congress the 
| adoption of certain acts of legislation—for instance, 
| one looking to the construction by the nation of 
good roads, upon which many thousands of men 
could be employed. 

They proposed to enforce their demands at 
Washington not by violence, but by the spectacle 
of thousands of people, from all parts of the 
country, encamped about the capital in a needy 
condition. 

This movement, by reason of its novelty, has 
attracted much more attention than its magnitude 
warranted. Compared with the vast army of the 


necessarily great body of men and women who 


year, and who recognize the fact that they must 
then be unemployed, the ‘‘industrial armies’’ are 
insignificant. 

That the need of employment is not actually the 
thing which impels these men to go on their 
strange journey is indicated by the fact that many 
| of them have been offered work on the way, and 
have refused it. But®some who have so refused 
| have been conscientiously of opinion that they 


for lack of employment which they sincerely 
believe should be adopted. 

It has become the habit of many of our people 
to look for legislative help when they feel circum- 
stances pressing upon them in any way. It has 
not always been so. Carpenters, masons, lumber- 
| men and those engaged in other industries have 
heretofore recognized the fact that they must 
have seasons of enforced idleness or little work, 
and have thriftily provided against these interrup- 

tions. 





Farmers have had their seasons of drought or | 


| storm, or of glutted markets when little could be 
| sold to advantage. These bad seasons must be 





peaceably and contentedly employed, or with the | 


are always unemployed at certain seasons of the | 


ought to go to Washington as a matter of public | 
duty, and demand there the legislative remedies | 


The difficulty is manifest in a hundred ways. 
But how is it to be corrected? One may acquire 
a correct way of writing by studying good books. 
In the same way, if speech is to be improved, one 
should have the opportunity of hearing good 
models. 


in this regard at a disadvantage, as compared 
with other parts of the world. Some countries 
have a class which serves as exainples. In those 
countries to speak as this class speaks is the 
desire of all who wish to be thought educated. 
They learn not to speak badly as they learn not 
to eat with their knives. 

But this class cannot be said to exist with us, 
at any rate not asa class. There are, of course, 
plenty of educated individuals. These persons, 
however, are often not as careful as they should 
be in the matter of speech. This is unfortunate. 
It would be a great thing if public speakers and 
teachers would see the importance of attention to 
this subject. 
| But there are always some persons in every 
community to select as models. Then there is the 
| dictionary, with its not always easily understood 
| phonetic directions. If one’s mind is only fixed 
| upon the subject, it is surprising how rapid is the 





Now it so happens that we in this country are, 


growth of delicacy and accuracy in the ear and in | 


the speech. 
oo 


COVETING SAMOA. 


The government of the United States finds itself 
in a peculiar position with respect to Samoa, and 
the changes impending in that island kingdom 
should be watched attentively by all who would 

| be interested in the events which constitute 
history. 

In 1887 Germany was on the point of annexing 

| the Samoan Islands, and England did not object; 

| but the United States—Mr. Cleveland was then 


For instance, when a Boston man through the season of business depression while 


he was out of work. One day a decent-looking 
Scotchman, with his wife and child, applied for a 
garret room, paid the trifling sum demanded, and 
took possession of it. Three days later the 
weaver’s wife remarked that the new lodgers were 
very quiet. She had not met either of them going 
in or out of the house. 

“T will go up and call upon them. 
are ill,” said her husband. 

He went to the garret. The door was locked. 
After persistent application, he succeeded in 
getting into the room, and found the man and his 
wife without food or fire, literally starving to 
death. The child was wrapped in the only blanket 
they owned, and some crusts of bread were within 
its reach. 

The weaver shouted to his wife, and in a few 
minutes a roaring fire was kindled, and the 
exhausted man and woman were rubbed, and fed 
with hot broths. 

“What ailed ye, mon?” demanded their host, 
when he had time to speak. 

“We hae been in the country but a month. There 
war nae work, an’ our money war all spint.” 

“There was the Relief fund.” 

“We're nae beggars!” was the indignant reply. 

The weaver went out that night and told the 
story to other workmen as poor as himself. One 
gave a bedstead, another blankets; this man food; 
that, fuel. He hurried back with the offerings, 
exclaiming cheerily, ‘An’ Mr. Magee has promised 
ye work in his shop to-morrow morn. An’ every 
mon of them’s Scotch, lad, that gae these things. 
Ye’ll no reject free gifts frae yer ain people?” 

He had not asked for a penny from the public 
fund. “The lad’s soul is as sick as his body,” he 
said. “We maun conseeder that.” 

These are literal facts. The weaver and his 
friends belong to a class whom those who do not 
know them sometimes call coarse and brutal. 

When favoring conditions bring Dives and 
Lazarus together so that they strike hands and 
look into each other’s faces, human brotherhood in 
each asserts itself, and they know they are kinsfolk 
after all. 


Possibly they 
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A .CRIMINAL 
GATION. 
A schoolboy in his fourteenth year was an impor 
tant witness in a recent murder case. It was an 
| election crime committed under conditions ot 


TESTED IN INVESTI- 


| President—opposed the annexation as putting | political excitement. 


| American interests in peril. 


The excuse for | 


The boy stepped forward briskly and turned 


German pretensions was the disorder caused by toward the jury a face at once intelligent and 


| frequent rebellions among the natives. 

Two years later some Germans in Samoa pur- 
| posely drew upon themselves an attack by natives, 
in order to furnish another excuse for annexation. 
But this time the objections of the United States 
were sustained by Great Britain. A conference 
was held at Berlin, and a treaty was signed June 
14, 1889, between the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany. 

The three powers agreed to restore King Malie- 
toa Laupepa; to guarantee the neutrality of the 
islands and the equal rights of citizens of the 
| three powers; to establish a Supreme Court to 
consist of one judge, a foreigner, and to set up 
a municipal government in the capital, with an 
administrator appointed by the treaty powers. 

It is said to be admitted that the Supreme Court 
| is a failure. New Zealand, which is only five 
days by steamer from Apia, wishes to set up a 
protectorate over the islands, which means, of 
course, annexation to Great Britain. Germany 
objects to this most strenuously, and prefers to 
annex the islands to the empire. 

Our government has not expressed its wishes, 
unless the passage in the President's message last 
December—to the effect that our situation in 
Samoa illustrates the bad policy of forming 
“entangling alliances’’—may be such an expres- 
sion. 


If it is so, it means that the administration | 


ingenuous. The counsel for the accused murderer 
| sought to disconcert him at the outset by asking 
| him if he understood the nature of an oath. 

The boy without an instant’s hesitation replied: 
“It means to tell just what you know and nothing 
else.” 

If the lad had been trained in a law-school, he 
}ecould not have given a better reply. The jury 
'exchanged significant glances, and everybody 
in the court-room was impressed with the lad’s 
sincerity. 

The details of the murder need not be repeated 
here. Neither is it necessary to explain the bearing 
}of the boy’s testimony. What was remarkable 
| was the effect produced by the little fellow’s quiet 
| narrative of an exciting scene, following as it did 
many contradictory versions given by partisans of 
both sides. 

He was self-possessed, and told with simplicity 
what he had seen. Every one in the court-room 
| was impressed with the fact that after much irrec 
oncilable testimony, here at last was the truth 
from the lips of a child. 

In the cross-examination, the counsel for the 
| accused murderer sought to confuse the boy in a 
| harassing way, but met with no success. The lad 
never swerved from his story. The enly effect of 
cross-examination was to increase the value of the 
testimony, by revealing the witness’s straight 
forward character and regard for the truth. 

There was a round of applause when the bright 
boy was excused from the witness’s chair. 

“The best witness that ever I saw!” exclaimed 
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an old lawyer. 
an honest one, too!” 

The verdict was not withheld, and the boy had 
done much to secure it. 

This boy was neither precocious in intelligence, 
nor conscious of the importance of his story. He 
was simply a truthful little fellow whose instincts 
were right. That was the secret of the manliness 
which impressed jury and court-room. 


+o 


ROYALTY AND COOKS. 


When, after the defeat of the royal forces at the | 
was flying from | 


Battle of Worcester, Charles II. 
Cromwell’s soldiers and seeking to make his escape 
to France, he disguised himself as groom to a Miss 
Jane Lane, sister of Colonel Lane, of Stafford- 
shire. Of course wherever the pretended master 
and mistress stopped, the groom was sent to the 
kitchen, and the encounters of Charles with 
the queens of the spit and the oven were often 
amusing. 

Upon one occasion it was the loyalty of the cook 
which saved the fugitive prince. Cromwell's 
soldiers were in the house, and had searched every 
corner and cranny. A thousand pounds had been 
offered for the young king, and each soldier was 
eager for the reward. 

Finally, after having searched the house and 
grounds, they reached the kitchen, where the 
young prince stood warming himself at the fire. 

Charles had already made many hairbreadth 
escapes, and though ordinarily quite equal to any 
emergency thrust upon him, seemed in this instance 
to be entirely disconcerted by the presence of his 
numerous pursuers. In mind he gave himself up 
as lost, and stood staring vacantly at them. 

The quick-witted cook detected the hopeless 
expression of his face, and walking up -to him 
suddenly, slapped him on the shoulder with one of 
her kitchen towels, and exclaimed: 

“Get to vour work, you idle fellow! What do 
you stand there gaping for? What have vou to do 
with these men? Get about your business, man!” 

Charles immediately regained his self-posséssion, 
and sprang to a table near and began to scour 
the knives with such energy and such feigned 
embarrassment at the cook’s sharp reprimand that 
the soldiers roared with laughter. 

Another time found him in a house near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. There the cook was ignorant of the 
circumstance that royalty was in her kitchen, and 
turning to Charles, she said: 

“Man, I wish you would wind up that jack for 
me.” 

Charles undertook to oblige her, but turned the 
handle the wrong way. At that she flew at him 
with the words: 

“What sort of a man are you not to know how to 
wind up a jack?” 

The prince had a ready answer, and replied: 

“Tam the son of a very poor tenant on Colonel 
Lane’s estate. We seldom have meat, and when 
we do we do not roast it on a jack.” 

“Well,” said the cook, with a scornful toss of her 
head, “that speaks very little for your Stafford- 
shire, and still less for your larders!” 

The house where this incident occurred is still 
standing, and the jack keeps its position before 
the fireplace. 

or 


IS ** FINDINGS HAVINGS?” 


When Tommy Pottle finds in the road a wallet 
containing evidences of several kinds that it 
belongs to Deacon Fairman, and when the afore- 
said Tommy hastens to restore the property to the 
deacon, we do not think, commonly, that he has 
done an act of astonishing honesty. 

If he were to argue that the deacon ought to be 
punished for his carelessness, or to seek some 
other excuse for keeping the property he had 
found, and were to end by keeping it, we should 
say that he was a dishonest boy, and at heart a 
thief. 

But in the realm of politics the law of morality, 
as understood and practised, is quite different from 
that which governs individual boys and men. A 
man may be a church elder and Sunday-school 
superintendent, and yet direct ballot-box stuffing 
and election-stealing. 

Not long ago a certain important legislative body 
considered a contested election case. It was 
admitted that the sitting member had received a 
majority of the votes; but at one voting-place the 
election judges had not put their initials on the 
ballots, as the law required. 
upon this excuse to turn out the gentleman for 
whom a majority of the people had voted, and to 
seat the candidate of their own party. 

Violation of the will of the majority by putting 
in office men who have been defeated at the polls 
is the ordinary practice of politicians of every 
party when they get the chance to turn out an 
adversary or to favor one of their own men. But 
it is stealing; and it is as contemptible and dis- 
honest as it is to pick a pocket. 


-o- ~ 


A MOSLEM’S WORD. 


France was never in greater danger of losing | 
her colonies in Africa than during the war with 
Germany in 1870. The troops were recalled from 


Africa to take part in the conflict that was going | 


against France, and left almost | 


defenceless. 


Algeria was 


The hour for which the conquered races had long | | 


waited had come, and if a holy war had been 
proclaimed, it is probable that the French would | 
have been driven from northern A frica. 

But the tribes did not rise while the French had 
their hands full on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the fact was due to their fidelity to a 
solemn pledge. Dr. H. M. Field tells in his book, 
“The Barbary Coast,” the story of Moslem fidelity 
in face of a great tempation. 

When the war broke out, a chief of great influence 
among the tribes, Mokrani, gave his word to the 
xovernor-general of Algeria that there should be 
ho insurrection while the war lasted. That word 
Was faithfully kept. Disaster after disaster followed 
the French arms; Napoleon IIT. surrendered at 


“He did his work like a man, and | 


The majority seized | 





The defeats of the 
But not 


Sedan, and Bazaine at Metz. 
| war culminated in the surrender of Paris. 
aman of the tribes of Kabylia stirred; 
| faith was plighted; the Moslem’s faith was kept. 
When, however, the last battle had been fought 
and the treaty of peace signed, Mokrani, then 
released from his word, gave the governor-general 
notice that in forty-eight hours he would declare 
war. The tribes rushed to the field; they fought 
desperately, destroying towns and besieging forti- 
fied places. 

The French armies, released from duty at home, 
hurried across the Mediterranean. The end was 
inevitable. Mokrani, seeing that all was lost, put 
himself at the head of his warriors, and fell fighting 
foremost in the front. The French erected a 


perished. 





Memorial Day Number. 


The next issue of The Companion will contain 
stories and poems appropriate for Memorial Day, 


including a pretty story, entitled 


A Memorial Day Roll-Call, 


' by Annie Sprague Packard; a sketch of mingled 
pathos and humor describing a Decoration Day 
on the Plains, by Elizabeth Grinnell; and a fine 


poem by Louise Imogen Guiney. 





THE 
Government is full of ‘‘make-believes.” One of 
the fictions in the English system is that a member 
of Parliament cannot resign his seat. Butalthough 
he is not allowed to resign he may nevertheless 
retire from Parliament at his pleasure. He asks 
to be appointed Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
It is the theory of the British Constitution that 
when a member of Parliament accepts office under 
the crown, he must obtain the consent of his con- 
stituents. Thus his seat is vacated; and he must 
be elected again after his appointment if he wishes 
to accept the new office. 


**CHILTERN HUNDREDs.” 


” 


A member who wishes to retire from Parliament 

»lies for this nominal oflice of Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, is appointed, thereby vacates 
his seat, and then immediately resigns his steward- 
ship, so that the situation is vacant for the next 
member who wishes to retire. How the custom 
grew up is explained in the Quarterly Reriew. 

A crown steward is custodian of one of the 
Manors, Hundreds or Honors belonging to the 
royal demesne. The manors were Anglo-Saxon 
townships, and “Hundreds” were collections of 
townships within a given shire. The abuses perpe- 
trated by these stewards led to the reduction of 
their numbers, until finally, under Charles II., 
nearly all the stewardships were abolished. 

One of the few crown stewardships which sur 
vived was that of the three Hundreds of Chiltern, 
in the county of Bucks. Through this region pass 
the *Chiltern Hills. From the earliest Norman 
times this property has been “in the hand of the 
Lord the King.” 

In 1750 the “ingenious constitutional fiction 
which is noted above came into practice. In that 
year the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
was conferred upon Mr. John Pitt, M. P., solely 
that he might vacate his seat. It has been con- 
stantly in use for that purpose ever since, and the 
stewardships of the other crown manors have been 
applied in the same way at various times. 

tis a disputed question whether the stewardship 

“an be refused to any applicant, although it was 
refused to one member half a century ago. Per- 
haps the right to resign will soon be granted 
without resort to this ancient fiction. 


” 


METHOD. 


The value of a little Yankee push and enterprise 
is well illustrated in Mr. Francis B. Thurber’s 
account of a trip from Madura to Trichinopoli, 
over an Indian railroad newly opened to travel. 
At one of the water stations the tank had given 
out, and a hundred or more natives were set at 
work with earthen water-jars to fetch water from 
a capacious well. Says Mr. Thurber 


After waiting an hour or more in the cars I 
became impatient at the delay and went out in the 
broiling sun to see what ¢ ould be the trouble. The 
native conductor was trying to induce the lazy 
blacks to hasten their movements, but without 
effect. 

On consulting with the engineer I found that the 
engine was steaming out water faster than it was 
being put into the tender, and that something must 
be done or we should never get to our destination. 
There were plenty of men, but they were dawdlin 

, 4 and down the steps leading to the well, each 

filling his own jar and occupying about half an 
hour in carrying it from the well to the engine. 

My first step was to promise them, through the 
conductor, three . rupees— backs heesh —if they 
would submit to my orders; and then ranging 
them in line, I soon had a continuous stream of 
jars passing rapidly from hand to hand between 
the well and the engine. As soon as they caught 
| the idea they entered into it with a will. 
| Raising a strange, wild song, or chorus, they 
| radually accelerated their motion, and no line of 

yuckets at an American fire ever circulated faster 
than did those earthen water-jars in southern 
India. 


| 


A statement which certainly ought to be true, 
jw hether it is so under all circumstances or not, is 
said to have been made on one occasion by Admiral 
Foote. 


When in Siam the admiral invited the royal 
| dignitaries to a dinner on his vessel. As soon as 
the guests were seated at the table, he, as was his 
| invariable custom, asked a blessing upon the food. 

The king in surprise said he thought only mis- 
| sionaries asked blessings. 

“True,” replied the admiral, quietly, 
| Christian is a missionary. 


| 
| WISE REPLY. 
| 


“but every 


LAW. 


Asis well known, the law cannot concern itself, 
in any case before it, with side issues. These are 
rigorously excluded. 


In a case in which a man was accused of forgery, 
a witness for the defence managed to say 

oof] know that the prisoner cannot write his own 
name.’ 

“All that is excluded,” said the judge. “The 
wrisoner is not charged with writing his own name, 
ut that of some one else!” 


the Moslem’s | 


| 
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monument to mark the spot where this noble enemy | 


“Nothing better,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Dr. John Ware, Boston 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
on nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


DUcK SUIT, 
$3.12 


Made to order and a Perfect 
Fit Guaranteed. 

Send 4 cents for Samples of 
Ducks and Cloths, Self-Measure- 
ment Diagram and [llus, Catalogue. 


as 


Ever Do Any 
Shopping 
By Mail ? 


We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS, sending goods to all PARTS OF THE 


All of our garments are stylish and 
perfect-fitting, and every one is cut and 
made to order. 

Capes from $1.0. up. C both Suits, $7.25 up. 
Being large manufactu- 
rs we buy our material at first hands and can save you 
to 0 per cent. ona rment we make. We prepay all 
se mention Youth’s Companion. 


ARTMAN CLOAK COo., 21 Wooster St., 









WORLD. GUARANTEEING PERFECT SAT- 
ISFACTION TO THE CUSTOMER OR RE- 
FUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence 
of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure 
to deal with a house whose reliability is 
assured, and where all wants can be promptly 
supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


“Newport” 
Outing Suits. 


Made of 


New York City. 
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4 Meals Free. 

We will send a Sample 
Package of Nestlé’s Food 
(enough for four meals 
for a Baby) to any mother 
upon request. By using 


Nestlé’s Food 


all the danger in milk of 
Tuberculous Cows is 
avoided. 


Standard Duck 


Water only is to be rns) (Linen Finish) Suitings, 
added to make it the st Natty Jacket, Perfect- 
safest food and_ the fitting, Full **Bernice”’ 


Skirts,open bound Seams, 
Skirt of Jacket Rein 
forced with Duck to 
insure Perfect Shape. We 
have them in Black and 
Blue Stripes and Figures 
on White Grounds, Plain 
White, Ecru and Natural 
Linen Shades, also Dark 
Blue with White Stripes 
or Dots. 


only perfect substitute for 


mother’s milk. 
The Beautiful Calendar, “Coming 
Events Cast Their Shadows Before,” 
May ‘94 to May'‘g5, in 10 colors, sent 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp to pay 
postage. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 

70 Warren St., New York City. 
Nestlé’s Food ts indorsed by the 
Medical Profession everyw he re. 
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Special Price 


$3.98. 


The Most Serviceable and Desirable 
Outing Suit of the Season. 


Columbia Popularity 1s — 


and the Columbia | 
rove iq models for 1894 are 
9 achieving a popular- | 


ity never before accorded even to Colum- 
bias. Seven new peerless wheels which need 

, only to be seen to be 
appreciated. Their 
beauty appeals to 
the eye, and their 
construction to the 
~ good sense of every 
wheelman in the 
land, while their standard price of $125 
proves particularly attractive to purchasers 
of high grade bicycles. 

POPE MFG. CO., 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


All Columbia agents furnish our catalogue 
free, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 
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4% All purchases delivered by Express, 
free of charge, at any point within roo 
miles -of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


' 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 





$85 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 

The only line of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles built in the world at medium 
prices, and the only line of strictly high 
grade bicycles for boys and girls built at 

- ANY race, Waverey poerener, Sines, 
28 ibs., fitted with G.& J. clincher tires at 

Strictly High Grade 85, equal to an mac hine made, regard 

Warraated One Year be of pace. Unt “B” mailed free. 

Guaranty backed by NDIA NA’ ‘BI CYCLE CO., 

a Million Dollar Co. Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A 
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Baking Powder 
Tests. 


(Data from the latest Official U.S. 


Department of Ag 


ROYAL 


powders ; 


Gow t Report on Baking Powders 


Bulletin 


’ 


riculture, 13, page 599.) 


of ‘the of tartar 


160.6 


first 


strength, 


is placed cream 


actual cubic inches of 
leavening gas per ounce of powder. 

Every other powder tested exhibited a much lower 
ROYAL, the being 33 


strength than the average 


per cent. less. 
Every other powder likewise showed the presence 


of alum or sulphuric acid. 


The claim that this report shows any 
other powder of superior strength or pu- 
rity has been denounced as a falsehood by 
the Govern’t officers who made the test. 
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For the Companion, 


A BLUE-COAT BOY IN AFRICA. 
By Henry [". Stanley. 


I take for the subject of this brief narrative an 
episode, wherein a young gentleman named A. B. 
Swinburne, the son of a clergyman of the English 
Episcopal Church and a Blue-Coat Boy, was 
the principal character. But your young readers 


should first know that a Blue-Coat Boy is a) 
student of Christ’s Hospital, a school in London. | 


It is a very old institution, founded in the year 
1553 by King Edward VI. About eleven hundred 
boys and ninety girls are on the foundation. The 





A BLUE-COAT BOY. 


(Prom a drawing by Mrs. Dorothy Stanley.) 


dress of the boy scholars is peculiar, and consists 
of a blue woollen cloth gown, clerical bands, a 
narrow girdle round the waist, knee-breeches and 
yellow stockings. The boys go about always 
bareheaded. 

Among the famous men educated in this great 
London school have been Cainden, the antiquary 
and historian; Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester ; 


Coleridge, the author of ‘“‘Christabel’’ and ‘The | 


Ancient Mariner;’’ Charles Lamb; Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, lately murdered in Cabul; Sir Henry 
Maine and others. 

While yet a mere lad Swinburne volunteered 
for service with the Congo expedition, the object 
of which was to establish the 
Congo Free State in West Equa- 
torial Africa. 

In August, 1879, the expedition 
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Professing to have a tender care for his native 


friends, he warned them against a certain white | 
|man who was advancing up the river, and who} 


| was a cannibal and man-killer. He then crossed 
the Pool to the south bank, and performed the 
same unzenerous tactics there also. 

Most readers will think that this was an 
ungrateful return to the association whose agent 
| he was, and through whose means he was in 
| Africa. 

On his road home he passed by our camp and 
| claimed our hospitality, which was freely given 
|to him. He was escorted to our stations, and a 
| steamer was placed at his disposal to take him to 
the Atlantic. 

It was not until we had actually reached 
Stanley Pool that we fully realized the mischief 
he had done. But it fortunately happened that 
he had overlooked the principal chief at the lower 
end of the Pool, and we were permitted to establish 
Leopoldville near his village. 

All the other chiefs breathed deadly defiance to 
| us, because so many atrocious calumnies had 
| been spread about us by our so-called friend. 
Still, as we had abundance of work in the 

establishment of this great station, it did not 
disturb us much. Our neighbors and all the 
natives—down to the sea—were our fast friends 
and allies. 

Leopoldville was finally so far advanced that 
intercourse with the natives was commenced. A 
store, well furnished with supplies for native 
needs, was opened, and a market was established. 
A commercial agent was also appointed to look 
after trade. 

Strict discipline was maintained, in order that 
we might obtain a reputation for justice and fair 
dealing. Thus native produce came pouring in, 
and women and children entered and departed in 
confidence. 

Even tribes at a distance, shy and distrustful at 
first, came to be persuaded that they had been 
grossly deceived in our character. Finally the 


chiefs round about came and signed a treaty of | 


peace and friendship, and sealed their engage- 
ments with the ceremony of blood brotherhood— 
all save one, who was Nehuvila, Chief, or Kinglet, 
of Kinshassa, the most powerful of those who 
owned territory on the south bank of Stanley 
Pool. 

Many months passed, and still Nchuvila made 
no advance toward intimacy with us. Steamers 
traded up and down the Congo River, and for 


| hundreds of miles up the river my name of “Bula | 


| Matari,”’ or Rock-breaker, bestowed upon me on 
account of my road-making, had become a house- 
hold word. 
One day, however, after one of these voyages, I 
was gratified at receiving a friendly message from 


| due preparation I proceeded to Kinshassa, taking 
| with me young Swinburne and the Somali youth, 
| Dualla, and Uledi—the two last of whom had 
often distinguished themselves by their bold 
and daring feats. We received a most flattering 


Nehuvila, and was requested to visit him. After. 


the present his curiosity was greater than his 
suspicion or jealousy. 

After the meeting, which was preceded by the 
| inevitable custom of profuse greeting, presents 


SWINBURNE AND BANKWA, 


| were exchanged—ours being naturally tenfold 
more in value than those which we received—and 
| there was general gratification manifested by our 
munificence. Bankwa then proceeded to sound 
me as to the possibility of obtaining a white 
settlement at Kinshassa. 

“You have planted white men up and down 
the river,’’ said he; ‘‘but K.nshassa is not so 
unimportant as to be neglected, is it ?’’ 

Astute fellow! How he ignores the fact that it 
is only his own prejudice which has been the 


cause that Kinshassa has not been favored earlier! | 


| “No,” I replied; ‘“Kinshassa is a populous 
place, and ought to have a station. Kintamo, 
Kimpoko, Mswata and Bolobo are prospering, 
and the people are thriving. Why should Kin- 
shassa remain poor and apart ?”’ z 
“It is true,’’ said Bankwa. ‘Well, if vou 
have a good-natured, engaging and amiable 
white man, we will take him; and by and by, 
after we get acquainted with him, he shall build 
his house among us; but we will not have any 


one who is cross and harsh. We do not like. 


men of that kind.” 
“Yes, yves,’’ chimed in Nechuvila, ‘‘we must 
have a_ good-hearted, - pleasant, 
soft-voiced white man.”” 


I ran over in my mind the list | 


of officers who awaited appoint- 





was embarked on a steam flotilla, 
and started on its laborious enter- 
prise. At one hundred miles from 
the sea the navigation of the Congo 
is interrupted by rapids, the last 
of a series which render ascent by 
boat impossible for a distance of 
two hundred and thirty miles. 
From the point of debarkation a 
road was constructed fifteen feet 
wide to Stanley Pool, a line of sta- 
tions built which were garrisoned 
and equipped with necessaries for 
subsistence, and goods to barter 
for native produce. 

This task ocenpied twenty-seven 
months; but on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1881, the expedition launched 
its steamers and boats on the 
waters of the Upper Congo. It 
then began to build the station 
of Leopoldville, whence vessels 
could proceed to Stanley Falls and 
up the mighty tributaries of the 
river for a distance of eight thou- 
sand miles. 

But while we had been engaged 
in the haulage and portage of our | 
steamers and impedimenta past 








ments at Leopoldville, while Bank- 
wa’s and Nchuvila’s eyes were 
anxiously fixed on me. 

‘Pleasant, soft-voiced, engaging 
and amiable!’’ I thought. Who 
can there be who possesses those 
admirable and noble qualities? 
And then my mind reverted to 
Swinburne, who came nearest to 
the description ; though hitherto I 
had not deemed him eligible for 
a superintendent’s responsibilities. 

“Do you hear, Swinburne?” 
I asked the youth. ‘You are the 
person they want. How would 
you like to dwell among these 
suspicious people ?"’ 

“I will do anything you wish, 
sir,”’ he responded. 

“Well. Bankwa, here is my 
young son. Look at his face, and 
tell me whether he would be suit- 
able for you?’ Then in a low 
voice I said to Swinburne, ‘‘Smile 
and look pleasant.” 

Just as a photographer’s adjura- 
tion to his sitter provokes a smile, 
my injunction to Swinburne to 
smile amused him, and the burly 








the Cataracts, Monsieur de Braz- 
za, a French explorer, had applied 
at the office of the International 
Association in Brussels, — under 
whose auspices our expedition had 
been organized,—and obtained a subsidy of 
twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of 
extending operations from the French Gaboon to 
Stanley Pool for international purposes. 
Monsieur de Brazza had very different designs, 
however. Equipping a small party in light- 
marching order, he proceeded from the Gaboon, 
and as he journeyed to the Pool distributed 


French flags and claimed the entire country as | 


French territory. 

On reaching the Congo he visited every chief 
along the north bank of the Pool, and giving to 
each a flag bade him hoist it as a decorative 
emblem of his authority. By this measure he 
pandered to native vanity, which loves to dress 
itself in cast-off uniforms and brilliant bunting. 


A. B. SWINBURNE. 


reception at Kinshassa. Hundreds of warriors 
met us at the landing-place and escorted us with 
clamorous professions of good-will into the centre 
of the populous town. 

Nehuvila turned out to be a mild and inoffen- 
sive-looking old man of seventy-five years or so, 
but the ruling spirit of the native community was 
Bankwa—a mighty man in thews and muscles, 
and who on this occasion was hideously painted 


torso was well worth attention. 

He was of a masterful disposition, and the 
young warriors admired him as champion and 
leader in all enterprises. 

It was not long before we discovered that 
| Bankwa was still prejudiced against us; but for 





with hematite and limonite clay. His splendid | 


Bankwa, fixing his lowering eyes 
on him, met a most engaging 
smile on the lad’s face, and he 
uttered a grunt of approval. 

Many bystanders caught his 
| pleasant look, and loudly murmured that Susu 
Mpembé, or the white chicken,—a nickname they 
| gave him on the instant for his youth and fair 


‘complexion,—should be the nundélé, or agent, 


| of Kinshassa, and no other. 

It was then agreed that Swinburne should be 
| With them on the next day, duly equipped and 
| accompanied by only three servants. A greater 

number they would not trust. 


;burne as to his new duties and as to his 
deportment among our new allies, and represented 





That night at Leopoldville I instructed Swin- | 
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Said 1, “If you can only gain their confidence 
and affection during the interval of the absence 
of Malamine—De Brazza’s sergeant—the post is 
won. If he returns early I fear his intrigues will 
cause trouble. However, you have 
tact, honesty and gentleness, and 
they are powerful weapons against 
fraud and cunning, even among 
natives.” 

The next day Swinburne pro- 
ceeded with his scanty following to 
occupy his dangerous post. 

Two weeks passed smoothly by, 
and Swinburne’s reports were all 
that could be hoped. Then the 
news came that Malamine had 
returned to Mfwa on the north side, 
and a day later a letter was re- 
ceived from my young friend which 
alarmed me greatly. 

It told how Bankwa had appeared 
suddenly before him, and had 
behaved with furious violence, 
threatening to carve him into “little 
pieces’ in the presence of the entire 
community of Kinshassa, and how 
he had flourished his sword over 
his head and had stormily shouted 
at him in such a manner that he 
thought that in his rage he would 
have despatched him there and 
then. 

There was no time to be lost if 
Swinburne was to be saved. That 
night we made our preparations. 
Fifty men were despatched before 
dawn to hide in the reeds below 
the town, where they were to 
remain until the sound of firing 
would warn them that their pres- 
ence was needed. About nine o'clock a picked 
boat’s crew of fourteen men, with Uledi as cox- 
| swain, and Dualla, who was never absent on 
| important occasions, set out from Leopo!dville for 
| Kinshassa. An hour's hard rowing brought us 

to the landing-place, where we were met by a 
| large and sullen crowd. - 

| Through the gathering mass of natives, and 
| accompanied by Uledi and Dualla, who carried 
ostentatiously a large bundle of handsome cloths, 
I pushed my way. The boatmen had been 
already told to follow us, one by one, at intervals, 
and to saunter carelessly, as though they were 
| only going to indulge natural curiosity. 

In the open space in front of Nchuvila’s hut 
was another large mass of natives, and all the 
| head men, armed to the teeth, seemed to have 
assembled. For an instant I almost condemned 
my plan of action in thus thrusting myself 
unattended befure such a scene, but it was too 
late to rectify the error. 

Uledi coolly spread out a mat under the 
grateful shelter of a noble baobab. With our 
backs to the enormous tree, I took my seat on the 
mat, Dualla and Uledi by my side. As I looked 
up I caught sight of Swinburne’s pale face. 
imprisoned in a dense mass of black features near 
Nehuvila, and nodded to him. 
| “Greetings, Nehuvila, and to you, Bankwa, 
| greetings! I have come once again with gifts 
| and in friendship. Dualla, unroll those handsome 
| cloths that the chiefs may see them.” 

All eyes cast hurried glances at the gaily-colored 
| pile. Then a short silence followed, during 
| which I saw Bankwa’s chest heave under his 
| passion. 
| The crowd became larger; there were probably 
| three hundred men, armed with glittering 
| muskets, broadswords with curious brass handles 
'and keen-pointed sharp spears, who, pressed 

close together, formed a dense mass of humanity, 
| the heat from which was almost stifling. Now 
}and then there was a peculiar twirl of a broad- 
sword, or a fitful quivering of a spear which the 
| Bateké native knows how to create with his 
weapon when he meditates violence. 

| “What is the matter, Nchuvila? and vou, 
| Bankwa? Speak and tell me why all Kinshassa 
| is collected together to-day? Is there anything 
amiss? Has my son, Susu Mpembé, made you 
angry? Say, and let me hear what wrong he has 
| done to you ?”’ 

| ‘Wrong!"’ echoed Bankwa, springing to his 
| feet. “Wrong! Everything is wrong!” 

And according to native custom he related the 
| matter from the beginning of our arrival at the 
| Pool to the evil day—as he put it—when we 
| appeared at Kinshassa. The relation occupied 
some time, and was for the benefit of all, himself 
included. 

Poor Bankwa! Nature had written his passion- 
ate temper and other frailties and failings on hi- 
broad face legibly enough; but as he spoke | 
read fear, pride, hate and ferocity with every 
syllable, so faithfully did his face reflect his 
feelings. 

He accused us of many and grave crimes, of 
| cold calculation, meditated fraud, of hatching 
| mischiefs, and lastly of craftily lying in wait for 
| people, and catching and eating them. Malamine 
| had told him so, and revealed all our business 
| and intended malice. 

He believed all that was told him. He knew it 
| Was true, and he for one wanted vengeance, and 
| Vengeance he would have; and then came that 





to him how necessary it was for him to exercise | twirl of his gleaming broadsword, whose brizht 


forbearance angi patience, and how he ought to be 
especially careful in his intercourse with moody 
| Bankwa. 


| glitter seemed to be the reflex of his intensified 
| passion. 
| Acting on the precept I had so earnestly 
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Bankwa 
acutely 


I answered 
situation was 


enjoined on Swinburne, 
smilingly, though the 
dangerous. 

‘“‘Why, Bankwa,”’ I began, softly, “I was sure 
you were only repeating what Malamuine told you. 
But, my brother, you are not a child—youn are a 
great man and a chief, and to these old women’s 
tales of Malamine you should close your ears. 
Malamine tells you these things because he finds 
my son, Susu Mpembé, in his nest. But tell me, 
Bankwa, and you, Nehuvila, who brought Susu 
Mpembé to this nest and toid him to sit in it and 
keep it warm? It was vou, Bankwa, and von, 
Nehuvila—not I. 

“Now, Bankwa, just think a little,’ 1 went on. 
‘*Have we not lived at Kintamo—Leopoldville— 
for months? Which of you ever heard such 
stories before? Here is a face I know, 
is a man whom I have seen at Kintamo. Ask 
these men if they have heard of any wrong done 
by my young men. 

“As for Susu Mpembé, he is only a boy who 
has lately left his mother’s side. 


sonl. 


“And if I intended mischief to you, do you | 
white boy with three | 


think I would send a 
servants only to Kinshassa? 
cannon and steamers, and young 


Where are my 
men more 


numerous than all the children of Nehuvila? | 


Faugh! Bankwa, I am ashamed of you. I) 
thought you were a wise man.” 
“It is all a pack of lies,”’ he shouted. ‘Your 


words are nothing but lies. Malamine is our 
friend, and we believe him. You have come to 
steal the country, and the ivory, and our women 
and children !”’ 


By this time our men had crept up one by one, | 


and had edged themselves into positions on each 
side of the baobab, and were now ranged behind 
us, three of them bearing extra rifles. Bankwa 
looked up, and I noted—so keenly was I observing 
him—that their presence had a perceptibly quieting 
effect on him. 

“Well, Bankwa, your words are hard,” I 
replied. “I am sorry you should have such a 
poor opinion of us. 

If you did not need 
us we were wrong in 


and there | 


He does not, 
know how to steal people or do any harm to a! 





and nestuns heaee “—r rich man scorns to tate! 
his gifts back. I came to Kinshassa as a friend, 
and I depart as a friend. Let your heart be 
soothed, Bankwa, and fear not.’ 

Twice Bankwa looked up, and then let his 
glances fall on the ground. 
a third time anger had died. 

Then Uledi, in his brusque and impetuous way, 
made a rousing speech—frank and gay as his 
bearing: 

“Let there be peace between Kintamo and 
Kinshassa. Keep your country, O 
against both the Rock-breaker and Malamine. 
You are right not to let a pinch of soil be taken. 
When I depart I will brush my feet clean lest 
there should be a grain of dust left. Trade is all 
we want. 

“Take our cloths and beads, wire, guns, 
powder and knickknacks, and give us bread to 
eat and goats to make gravy, in exchange. And, 
| Bankwa, shake hands with Susu Mpembé. What 
can a lion like you fear from a kid like him, or 
the hawk from a chicken? As for me, I care not 
a jot for Bankwa’s black looks. My father made 
me black and ugly, and Bankwa cannot make 
me uglier. I have spoken.”’ 

Nehuvila consulted with his chief men in a low 
| voice. They bent their heads toward him. Now 
and then there were dissenting shakes, but as he 
continued I observed that their sentiments 
changed, and now there was unanimity. When 
Bankwa rose to speak the savagery of the voice 
and manner had disappeared. 

It is in the nature of old age, whatever its 
defects may be, to be at least circumspect; and no 
| doubt the sight of our men with their rifles, 
| Dualla’s careless gaiety, Uledi’s frankness, 
Swinburne’s innocence, the thought of the possible 
bloody retribution, inclined the far-seeing and 
prudent old man to moderation. 

At any rate the crisis, sharp and imminent as it 
had been, was over. 

When Bankwa ended we prepared to depart. 
| We were conducted t.. the landing-place by the 
pacified populace, the burly chief at its head. 

We shook hands all round, but before I stepped 


Bankwa, | 
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witnessed such a critical hour, will be removed 
for many generations yet. Nor is it likely that 
the gentleness of Susu Mpembé will be forgotten 
while Bankwa’s children live. 


When he looked up 
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+= i By Prof. Mark W. Harrington, 
QL Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
ATA 

aS The predictions of the weather in the 
&) daily papers are good things so far as 


they go, but they are not so good as 
each one may make for himself if he can get a fresh 
copy of the weather-map and knows how to use it. 

The advantage of the official forecaster of the 
weather lies in the facts that he spends his life at 
the work, knows more than other persons could 
know in the matter, and has more experience 
than they could have. On the other hand, the 
official prediction must be very general, so as to 
apply to a large district, and very brief, so as to 
not cost too much to telegraph. Moreover, 
forecasts must be made rapidly, so as to get them 
off in time. 

The private person with a fresh weather-map in 





coming to Kinshassa ; 
but the wrong is soon 
righted. We will go 
away as good friends 
as when we came, and 
take Susu Mpeinbe 
with us. Come here, 
Swinburne.” 

There was a mo- 
ment’s anxious pause. 
The warriors looked 
at one another and 
at Bankwa question- 
ingly and with bated 
breath. Swinburne 
rose to his feet slowly 
and stepped toward 
us. 

Bankwa's breast 
rose and fell, but 
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he restrained himself. 
Could he have but de- 
cided on the instant 
according to his strong inclinations, we should 
have been all cominitted to a life and death strug- 
gle; and we were at such close quarters that the 
principals on both sides must have immediately 
fallen victims. 

But during Bankwa’s long tirade my mind had 


sketched out every possible detail of the bloody | 


tragedy that must have been enacted if a hand 
had been raised to detain Swinburne. If! But 


knowing natives as I do, I knew there were ninety 
per cent. of chances against that sudden decision. | 
Only the Caucasian could have been so prompt | 


in resolution and action ; 
palaver. 

Our situation had been improved by possessing 
Swinburne among us. We could afford to pro- 
tract the interview. Dualla now spoke brightly 
and aptly, for he was happy in the thought that | 
his white friend was safe. 
merriment, and his lightsome mood was infec- 
tious. 


the negro must hold a 


He chaffed Bankwa about his mnocent credu- | 


lity, and asked him why, if the white men were 
so fond of black man’s meat, they did not eat the 
blacks who followed them ? 

“At Kintamo,”’ said he, ‘there are hundreds of 


black babies; and surely a black baby must be | 


& more tender morsel than an old man like 
Nehuvila, or a tough fellow like you, Bankwa.” 
And Dualla shook his silky curls and laughed as 
though he had uttered something remarkably 
funny. 

Some of the natives seemed amused at the 
sally. On Nehuvila’s face there was a faint | 


smile, but Bankwa’s features still retained their | 
It re- | 
quired little to fan the smoldering wrath into 


severe tension. ‘There was still danger. 
tlame. 

Then Swinburne’s soft tones were heard. 

“T came to Bankwa as a brother, with one 
heart,” he said. “But Bankwa is under the 
influence of a bad dream. When he wakes he 
will know that Susu Mpembé could not be false | 
to him. The gifts I gave Bankwa, let him keep | 
them to remind him of his white brother, and let 
these rich clothes which the Rock-breaker brought | 
to-day make the women and girls of Nechuvila 


He bubbled over with | 
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| into the boat I thought it best to warn Bankwa | 


that the next trouble of Kinshassa would be 
with Malamine, but that we should have neither 
part nor lot in it. 
| Ina few moments we were seated in the boat; 
the crew bent to their oars ‘and the current bore 
us swiftly away. 

An hour after our departure Malamine entered 
and was in possession, but the Senegalese sergeant 
|was not wise. He was filled with inordinate 
conceit, but his swaggering triumph was brief. 
burne’s engaging manners, and offended the 
| natives. 

The revulsion of feeling was rapid. Though an 
| adept in craftiness, he overreached himself. The 
unvarying gentlemanliness of the Blue-Coat Boy 
| pleaded against him. 
| Before a month had passed by there was a 
| 8 sensation throughout Leopoldville. Bankwa had 
suddenly made his appearance with a 
retinue, without warning, to solicit the return of 
Susu Mpembé to Kinshassa. 
| 


At first he was sternly refused; but when he | 


|annoanced his willingness to go through the 


public ceremony of making blood-brotherhood | 
with Swinburne as a pledge of his good faith and | 


sincerity, we yielded. The ceremony was per- 
formed amid great rejoicing, and Swinburne 
departed the next day to Kinshassa to ‘‘hold the 
fort’’ a second time. 

He was never more disturbed by the rancor or | 
| suspicion of Bankwa; and when Monsieur de 
Brazza came in person to Kinshassa a few days 


from violence. 
Kinshassa is now a most important station. A 


| Baptist Mission and two extensive trading estab- | 


| lishments have been erected there. When the 
| Congo Railway shall have reached the Pool its 


terminus will be at Kinshassa, and the head- | 


| quarters of the Upper Congo will be removed 
thither. 


| Some day in the not distant future a great city | 
will occupy the site of the native village; but it | 


is not likely that the ancient baobab, which 


His imperiousness was contrasted with Swin- | 


large | 


later, it was Swinburne’s office to restrain the | 
native resentment and protect the French explorer | 


hand can take all the time he pleases, can make 
his forecasts as long as he pleases, and can make 
them as specific and local as he pleases. For 
instance, if he is going to a pienic to-morrow, and 
wants to know whether it will be sunny, cloudy 
or rainy on his picnic grounds, and that only, he 
has a great advantage over the official forecaster, 
who has to predict for a whole state or a large 
part of it. 

The matter of getting daily a fresh weather- 
map presents some difficuitv. There are now 

issued about nine 
thousand a day, and 
that is by no means 
ae Oe a enough to go around. 
J wer” It is doubtful if this 
; 4 a Td number can be much 
A increased without in- 
40° creasing the appropri- 
ations to an amount 
which would be re- 
’ vomn garded as too great. 
At the same time it is 
usually possible to in- 
spect the maps at the 
imany places where 
they are displayed, 
and an earnest student 
of meteorology can 
generally have them 
sent to him if he 
makes a strong case. 
There are seventy- 
three places other than 
Washington where 
the maps are printed 
daily, and these sta- 
tions are pretty well scattered over the United 
States. The daily maps are also printed in many 
of the great daily newspapers. 

These maps are small, and not so useful as 
the one issued at the stations or at Washington ; 
but they will do in place of something better. 

The stations are marked by small circles, over 

which an arrow flies in the direction of 
T) the wind. The marks in the circles 
show what was the weather at the time of the 
observation—always eight o'clock in the morning 
or evening, by Eastern time—thus: 


'-OOD @ © 


CLEAR, FAIR. CLOUDY. SNOW. 
| 


The symbols on the maps issued at Washing- 
| ton employ somewhat different symbols, as 


| ® © 


RAIN. SNOW. 


| Those just given are more easily made with the 
stencils employed outside of Washington. 

| The unbroken lines pass through the points 
having the same air-pressure, or stand of the 
barometer, and are called isobars. The broken 
'lines pass through the places having the same 
temperature, and are called isotherms. 

In the larger maps, but not on the small one, 
there is a shady area to show where rain or snow 
| has fallen in the preceding twelve hours. It is also 
customary to mark out on the maps the district 
in which the temperature has risen or fallen 
twenty degrees or more in twenty-four hours. 
| In using the map the first and most important 
| rule is that, in our latitudes, the weather travels 
eastward at an average of about five hundred 
miles each day. 
| It is a remarkable fact that in the temperate 
zone of both hemispheres the weather is constantly 
shifting from west to east. This is true to a 
degree in the lower polar regions,—we know little 
about the higher,—but it is not true of the 
tropics. In the tropical zone severe storms are 
likely te travel westward, and the smaller local 
storms travel in all sorts of directions. 
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Some very curious and interesting results 
follow from the fact that with us the weathe 
travels eastward. For 
course is not impeded by 
Alleghanies do not alter 


to an appreciable degree. 


instance, the general 
high mountains. The 
the weather generally 
Even the 
Mountains only change its character somewhat, 
though 
centres show a tendency to pass over the lower 
| passes of their ranges. 

Again, 
an eéasterly 
direction. 
before it reaches us. This was 
Benjamin Franklin, who set it down for the 
Atlantic coast from Philadelphia northward that 
our northeast storms came from the southwest. 

Coming now to the weather itself; 
known for a long time that the isobars, or lines of 
equal air-pressure, furnished the best key to th: 
situation. An examination of the map 


Rock, 


and do not impede its course, storm- 


and even 
comes to us from a westerly 


northerly or southerly wind, 
wind, 
That is, it sets in to the west of us 
noticed by 


it has been 


shows 
that isobars display a strong tendency to take a 
circular or oval form about a district where th: 
pressure is highest or about one where it is lowest. 

The area of highest pressure marked out by the 
isobars is called an anticyclone or, more com- 
monly,a “high.” The area of lowest pressure, 
similarly marked out by the isobars, is called a 
cyclone, or “low.” 

On the map there is a well-marked ‘ 
Utah, and a well-marked ‘‘low’’ over eastern 
Ontario. There is a “high” just in sight north 
of Montana, and another over New Brunswick. 


high” over 


Now these “highs’’ and “lows’’ carry with 
them each its own kind of weather. The ‘low 
is a storm area; the “high” generally means 


quiet, weather for the region which it 


covers. 


sunny 


The *“low,”’ or eyclone, is by far the more 
interesting and important. It is not necessary to 
be frightened by the word cyclone, though news- 
paper literature has fixed dreadful ideas to it. 
Generally these cyclones, or areas of low pressure, 
are very gentle, and the passage of some of them 
can be shown only by the most careful observa- 
tion. 

It is only in the cases of the hurricane or 
typhoon, and in some of our autumn and spring 
cyclones, that they become dreadful. 

What is meant in the newspapers by cyclone is 
generally the This latter is fearful 
enough, but it is very small, while the cevclone is 
very large. I shall use the word “low” 
of cyclone, to avoid the idea of violence. 

The *“‘low”’ is usually from five hundred to one 
thousand miles across. The winds flow into it in 
a spiral direction,—in the Northern Hemisphere,- 
opposite to that of the hands of a watch laid on 
the table with face up. In the Southern Hemi 
sphere it is the reverse. The winds get stronger 
toward the centre of the “low,” and they are 
strongest when the isobars are closest together. 

The ‘‘low”’ is usually capped with cloud, and 
the rain area which goes with it is usually to th: 
front and more to the right hand of its cours, 
than to the left hand. ‘The “low’’ usually brings 
warmer weather, and the isobars show a tendency 
to bend up to it. 

The “high,” or anticyclone, has the wind 
pouring out of it, not into it, like the ‘“‘low.”’ 
The winds flow out spirally, with a motion which 
agrees with that of the hands of a watch placed as 
before; this is for the Northern Hemisphere; for 
the Southern it is the reverse. These winds are 
very gentle in a ‘“‘high,’’ and near the centre there 
is often no wind at all. The cloud cap is usually 
lacking, and the air is dry. 

The air is also generally colder, and the 
isotherms tend to dip down to the high.’ The 
absence of clond, however, permits the tempera- 
ture to be higher in the afternoon and lower early 
in the morning, so that there is a greater daily 
change of temperature than in the *low.”’ 

In general the “lows” bring rain, fresh breezes 
and more even temperature. They are favorable 
for crops, and mean prosperity for the farmers 
and, through them, for every one else. Excep- 
tionally they are very cause great 
destruction, especially to the sailors. 

On the other hand, the “highs’’ bring stagnant 
weather, drought and untimely frosts. The longer 
they continue, or the more frequent they are, the 
worse it is for crops. They also furnish little 
wind for sailors. 


tornado. 


instead 


severe and 


To the preceding ideas about “highs”? and 
“lows” is to be added their drift eastward in 


accordance with the first rule laid down. Yet 
they do not travel directly east, but have certain 
usual, though not unvarying paths. 

are likely to strike across the country 
to the New England or New Brunswick coasts; 
‘highs’ are likely to strike across to the Virginia, 
Carolina or Georgia coasts. coming from 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains usually strike 
for the Great Lakes; those from Alberta must 
therefore pass a little southward, those 
Texas decidedly northward. 

“Lows” from the Gulf of Mexico are not so 
likely to seek the Great Lakes, but pass nort!- 
eastward. ” from the West Indies pass 
up along the coast. The “‘lows’’ from British 
America are the most common and generally the 
most severe, being surpassed in severity only by 
the rare West Indian ones. The latter are often 
hurricanes. 

The “lows” are fairly regular in their motions, 
but the “highs’’ are more dilatory and their 
motions are more irregular. The ‘‘lows’’ usually 
get out of the way for the “highs.’” 
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For the Companion. 


TO A CHILD. 


Dreamless should be your sleep, 
For all your waking life is full of dreams; 
our slumber should be dee 
As the cool darkness of untroubled streams ; 
The tender peace of night 
Should be your soul’s delight. 


Your frank and flowering mind 
Wanders and wantons, fresh and fancy-free’; 
has not yet divined 
The gathering glory of the earth and sea; 
Sut while desire is still 
The plaything of your will, 


I look into your eyes, 

Those pure and perfect mirrors of your soul, 
And watch the peace of skies, 

The sinless joy of days that roll and roll, 
The joy that nothing mars 
Of caln, celestial stars. 


You are, O Child! an heir 
To the wide hope and wisdom of the years; 
Yours is the fate to bear 
The sweet fruit garnered with unmeasured tears; | 
For your unconscious sake | 
Hearts have not feared to break. 





Your kingdom has been wrought 
Ky patient hands, by brave and patient love: 
The martyred mind has thought 
For you alone, for you who stand above 
The wreck and wrath of time, 
Even as a child sublime. 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


For the Companion. 


THE “TOMBS ANGEL.” 





Every city has its prison. In some of the 
largest cities this prison is called ‘‘the tombs.”’ | 
Kivery prison, however, does not have its angel. | 
‘he honor of having one belongs to one of our | 
greatest sister cities. 

Several years ago a little woman, slight in| 
figure, with large, expressive brown eyes full of | 
kindness for all who greeted her, created a new 
kind of benevolence. There are so many benevo- 
lent associations and charities that this was not 
an easy matter; but the woman's sympathies 
were so large, and her determination so resolute 
to do good, that her purpose was fully accom- 
plished. 

At first she was led to visit prisons. In doing 
this she found that frequently innocent people 
were arrested and sent to jail, who were too poor 
to command bail, and that harm and misery 
resulted from this legal requirement. Touched 
by this, she concluded to give her life to going 
from prison to prison, looking for people who 
had been wrongfully arrested, and then bailing 
them out. She soon became known among judges, | 
lawyers and the unfortunate prisoners, as the | 
“bonds-giving tombs angel.”’ 

‘How many prisoners do you bail out a week ?”’ 
she was recently asked. 

‘Sometimes I give bail for two or three a day 
until my money is all tied up,’’ she answered, 
shyly. ‘My house is the only security I can 
offer. Some people think I am rich ‘because I 
go bail so often. That is perhaps the reason | 
no one has offered to help me. But I am only 
trying to do my duty, and if I must work 
alone, I accept the condition, and do the best I 
can.” 

“Do you frequently lose money ?” 

“In the eight years that I have been trying to 
help the innocent who were oppressed I have had 
only two disappointments. I rely almost entirely 
upon the impression which the prisoner makes | 
upon me. I suppose it is a matter of instinct | 
rather than of reason. In the last eight years I 
have given bail amounting to ninety-nine thousand | 
dollars, but have only been deceived twice. 

“On Tuesday I helped a man out of the police | 
court, and to-day I got an attempted suicide out | 
of the General Sessions Court. You should have | 
seen the poor fellow! Poverty and despair had 
driven him to an attempt to take his life. He 
was slowly bleeding to death when they found | 
him. He promised me that he would make no| 
more attempts of that kind, and I gave bonds for 
his good behavior. When we left the court-room 
and I took him home, he was so weak that he | 
could hardly walk.’’ | 

At one time the district attorney sent word to | 
the “tombs angel” that one of the prisoners for | 
whom she had given bail had failed to appear, | 
and that her bond had been forfeited. Greatly | 
excited, she hastened to the judge and explained | 
that she had not been notified according to the | 
law to produce the man. If she had been, a | 
summons from her would have been enough to | 
bring him. 

“In that case your bond will not be forfeited,” | 
said the judge with great kindness; ‘‘but I should 
like to warn you against giving bail so indiscrimi- 
nately. You have a good heart and mean well, | 
but I am afraid that your sympathy leads you to 
help people who are not deserving.” 

Her simple reply was: 

‘Your honor, that was Christ’s way. I try to | 
do my duty. If I make a mistake, I am sure 
God will overlook it.” 

“Do you seek to help any particular class ?”’ 

“No; I do not. Man, woman or child, black 
or white, Catholic, Protestant or Hebrew, all have | 

















| cold, and I leaned back against the shelving rock, 


a claim on me if they are unfortunate and inno- 
cent. Although I am a Protestant I look upon 
all people of all other religions, and people of no 
religion, as my brothers and sisters.” 

No one Can estimate the good that this rare 
woman is doing. There is something knightly in | 
her simple trust in God and man—a trust upon 
which she is willing to stake her home and means 
of living. The spirit of such a life is inspiring. 


<o- 





DISCOMFORTS IN A PALACE. 


“Even ina palace life may be lived well,” said the 
great and good emperor, Marcus Aurelius. It was 
to moral welfare and well-doing that he referred. | 
The difficulties implied in the word “even” were 
those of imperial power and luxury. But living 
well within the walls of a palace, in the simpler 
and easier sense of living comfortably, may also 
require a qualifying “even.” A recent magazine 
article by an American lady, Miss Bicknell, who 
was a resident of the Tuileries during the Second 
Empire, gives a vivid picture of the discomforts of 
court life in France, under the régime of Napoleon 
II1., and his brilliant partner, Eugénie. 

The Tuileries itself, beautiful from without and 
containing some magnificent rooms, was an uncom- 
fortable dwelling-place, extremely primitive in its 
sanitary provisions, and deficient in many of the 
common conveniences. During the greater part of 
Miss Bicknell’s stay it was without gas or water 
pipes. Water for the toilet was brought in pails 
every morning to the inmates in their rooms—an 
immense inconvenience in a building with so many 
inhabitants. 


Ventilation every where was poor, and the lighting 
ill-arranged and insufficient. Many originally large 
apartments had been cut up into small ones reached 
by interior corridors and stairways, with no illu. 
mination whatever from without. Lamps burned 
there day and night, adding to the closeness and 
heaviness of the atmosphere. In some parts one 
floor had been made into two, at the gain of a 
number of rooms, but at the sacrifice of light and 
air; —- being lowered and windows darkened 
by this awkward device. 

Some of the rooms, notably those of the empress, 
were furnished with taste and elegance, but most 
of the furniture was more stiff than stately. 

A special corps of upholsterers was attached to 
the palace for the purpose of keeping things in 
repair, and these men possessed duplicate keys of 
all the rooms, and claimed access without warning 
at any time, often to the serious annoyance of lofty 

ersonages, whose protests were of no avail. La | 

égie, as this department was called, ruled supreme. | 
Any one, after a short absence, was liable to find, 
on returning to the palace, alone or accompanied 
by guests, all the chairs and tables removed to 
receive some trifling refurbishing, and the room 
stripped bare. | 

“We have orders from La Régie,” was the only | 
explanation vouchsafed. 

esidents soon learned to purchase for themselves | 
private desks and cabinets to hold papers or articles | 
of value, since otherwise La Régie might, in their 
absence, remove any bureau or desk belonging to 
the palace for repairs or re-varnishing, tipping out 
the contents carelessly and leaving them at the | 
mercy of servants or inquisitive observers until | 
the owner’s return. | 

1 the inmates of the palace lived under a} 
degree of military discipline. Sentinels were 
always on duty. The gates were closed at mid- 
night, and any one returning after that hour was 
noted by the officer in command, and réported the 
next oe 

Besides soldiers, the palace was surrounded at 
all times by detectives, who also guarded the 
interior, often disguised in the dress of servants. 
At the masked balls occasionally, given by the 
empress they were present in great numbers, some 
carrying trays of refreshments, some passing as 
guests themselves, while every real guest was 
required to unmask and allow his face to be exam- 
ined by detectives at the entrance to the ball-room 
before being admitted. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


Mr. E. D. Cuming gives it as his opinion, based 
upon some experience, that night-shooting in 
Indian jungles is a sport the charms of which may 
easily be exaggerated. The dreary, monotonous 
waiting, the cramped attitude, the swarms of 
insects—these are some of the things, which, as 
he says, are too seldom taken into the account. 
However, he had at least one night of shooting 
which could not be classed as monotonous. With 
a young Karen, whose business it was to keep him 
awake, he had taken up his station upon a rock, 
three feet above the sand, to wait for the coming 
of a man-eating tiger which was known to frequent 
that neighborhood. 


The night was | 


Hour after hour we sat there. 
tired and —: My rifle lay across my knees, 
and some evil — prompted me to open the 
breech, that it might lie more easily. 

I had begun to doze, when my companion touched 
my arm lightly and whispered the single word, 
“Kya.’ 1 woke with a start. here he was, 
coming slowly through the mist, straight toward 
the rock, with the rollin — of a tiger on the 

rowl. I clutched my rifle and snapped the breech. 

or the first time since I had owned the weapon 
it refused to close! 

The tiger, off which I had not taken m 

reached the foot of the rock, 

\ and attracted by my move. 

ments, paused deliberately to 

gaze at us. With the useless 

rifle in my hands, [ sat 


eyes, had 





facing the animal, utterly unable to move. The 
Karen crouched beside me, with his head between 
his knees and_ his hands clasped above it, trem- 
bling in every limb. 

The brute was barely six feet from me. With 
two steps he could enter the nook and select either 
of us at his leisure. 

The fixed stare of the blazing green eyeballs | 





paralyzed me. For fully half a minute—it seemed 
an hour—he stood there motionless; but at length 
he passed on, still keeping his eyes on me till he 
disappeared round the corner of the rock. 

Relieved of that appalling stare I breathed more 
freely, and with desperate eagerness exerted all 
my strength to close the breech of my rifle. [ 
could feel no obstruction, for it was not quite - 
enough to see, but it would not close, and I 
paused—to see once more that mesmeric gaze fixed 
upon me. 

The tiger had passed round the rock and come 
back. It was sickening. Helpless and dazed, 
sat blankly returning the steadfast stare that so | 
perfectly unnerved me. 

This laterview lasted: longer than fhe first. I 
could not close my eyes, even if 1 would. The per- 
spiration streamed down my face, and I felt the 
cold drops trickling slowly down my back. How I 
anathematized the brute for his calm, dispassionate 
gaze! How I deplored my own folly in not having 
selected a tree to shoot from! | 

For now, though I was shaking all over, a) 
strange, defiant feeling was creeping over me, 
and, a moment later, the tiger once more turned 
away. This time he took the path toward the 
opposite jungles, and disappeared. Gone! and I 
lay back and gave way to a fit of “cold shivers,” 
such as I had never felt before. 

Daybreak, long delayed, came at length, and 
cramped and shivering, I hastened to examine my 
rifle. A small but fleshy leaf had found its way 
into the grip action, and crushed though it was, the 
stringy fibres refused to allow the close-fitting | 
mechanism to work. The Karen, who was watching 
me, murmured in Burmese, “Witcheraft!”’ and 
after the night I had just passed, I was half- 
inclined to agree with him. 





For the Companion. 


MY NEIGHBOR. 


My neighbor met me on the street, 

she dropped a word of greeting gay, 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 

The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 


Grew lighter as I walked along 
With air and step of liberty, 
Freed by the sudden lilt of song, 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yet was this all, A woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many a year, 
Had faced me with her brave true eye 


8 
Passed on, and said, “*Good-morning, Dear!” 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
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EXCESSIVE ACTIVITY. | 

“T callate th’ United States language is a sight 
better’n any of them furrin talks,” remarked Mr. | 
Sweetser, as he laid down the newspaper and | 


began to polish up his spectacles with the corner | 
of the felt table-cover, in the happy consciousness 


| that his wife could not see out of the baek of her | 


head; “but —” “Well, ‘but? what?” demanded | 
Mrs. Sweetser, who was rocking in her usual | 
spasmodic fashion as she set the heel 
brown stocking. She was always irritated by her 
husband’s pauses. 


“What I was about to say,” resumed Mr. Sweet. | 
ser, hastily, fearing that another second’s delay 
would cause his energetic spouse to turn upon him 
and discover his occupation, “‘what I was about to | 
say was that I can’t seem to discover no special | 
sense in the way folks give one featur’ of a man’s | 
face—or woman’s nother, fer that matter—so much 
more scope fer movin’ round, as ye might say, 
than any of the others.”’ | 

“What be you drivin’ at?” inquired Mrs. 
Sweetser in a withering tone, half-turning in her | 
chair, while for one alarming moment the spec- | 
tacles, only half-rubbed, sat upside down on Mr. | 
Sweetser’s long, thin nose. 

“Jest this,” the old man went on, when the 
moment had passed and he could once more rub in 
safety, ‘jest this. You hear folks speak of a nose | 
sniflin’, maybe, and a mouth twitchin’ or tremblin’; | 
but so fur as I’ve ever heard those things is mostly | 
done right to home, where those featur’s lay and | 
is situated, so to speak. But when it comes to eyes, | 
—or fer the matter of that, one eye is about all 
ped gogo mentioned,—seems ’s if there wa’n’t 
no end to the things folks ’d make it do. | 

“Now here in this paper I’ve been readin’, it | 
speaks of one feller’s eye as ‘wanderin’ over a} 
court-room.’ Them’s the very identical words— 
‘wanderin’ over a court-room.’ And then agin it | 
says, ‘His eye fell on the book before him.’ Now 
anybody with a grain of sense knows his eye 
didn’t do no sech thing. It stayed right in its 
socket. | 

“I’ve heard tell of folks that had piercin’ eyes | 
and dreamin’ eyes, and eyes that roved and | 
roamed and cavorted round gen’lly, and what I say | 
is, what’s the use of sayin’ sech —” | 

Mrs. Sweetser whisked her chair suddenly around, | 
and caught her husband giving the final polish to | 
his spectacles. | 

“You may not be able to figger out all the whys | 
an’ wherefores,” she said, in an ominous tone, 
“but when I make mention to you that my eye is 
clapped right onter you and your doin’s with my | 
table-cover, I reckon you know what them words 
mean!” 

Mr. Sweetser made no audible reply, but the 
hasty adjustment of his spectacles seemed to indi- | 
cate that he had formed some conjecture as to the 
drift of his wife’s figure of speech. 


* 
+ 





UPSETTING THE EARTH. 

Several times within the past two years attention 
has been called in The Companion to recent discov- | 
eries concérning the wonderful manner in which 
the earth responds to forces impressed upon it. It 
has been shown, for instance, that the rocky shell 
on which we live, when tested by delicate methods, 
proves to be continually trembling and bending. 
There are other ways in which the globe is affected 
that seem not less surprising. 

It has lately been suggested by a Belgian savant, 
M. Folie, that the apparent unsteadiness, or 
wobbling, of the axis of the earth detected by 
Doctor Chandler, may be accounted for in part by 
inequalities in the distribution of snow in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

He calculates that the pressure of the snow | 
accumulated during the winter in North America | 
counterbalances that of the snow in northern 
Europe and Siberia about as far as the longitude of | 
Lake Baikal, but that the snow of western Europe | 

| 
| 
| 





and eastern Siberia beyond the longitude men- 
tioned is unbalanced by any corresponding weight 
in the Western Hemisphere. } 
The mass of this unbalanced snow, according to | 
his figures, may suffice to disturb the equilibrium | 
of the earth by shifting the pole of inertia toward | 
the North American side in the winter time, while | 
as spring advances and the snow melts away the | 
balance is restored and the pole shifts a little in the | 
opposite direction. | 
ut even if this theory of M. Folie’s should be | 
true it would account for only a small part of the | 





| of old John, the keeper. 
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motion of the pole which Doctor Chandler's 
researches have revealed. It is evident that the 
nineteenth century is to leave a good many ques- 
tions which its investigators have raised to be 
answered by the more advanced science of the new 
century that will soon open. 


— <-ee- 


WELL DONE, JOHN! 


J. A. Owen tells a touching story of shameful 
wrong done in a moment of passion to a faithful 
dog. The incident is given in the words of a friend 
“He was a rare ’un for 
shootin’ was the squire, an’ the best pointers that 
could be had for money he’d have in his kennels. 
But Cyrus was the finest dog of the lot, both as 
regards size an’ looks :n’ work in the field. 


“He’d never made a miss, all the time the squire 
shot over him. Well, one day when they was 
partridge-shootin’, the birds went out o’ one field, 
and dropped over a bank into another. There was 
a gate at one end o’ the bank, an’ ’twas half-way 
open like. 

“On they comes after the dog, the squire an’ 
John. An’ how it come about no one knows; the 
dog might ha’ been jealous, for there was another 
dog out with ‘em, an’ he might ha’ been thinkin’ 
about him. Anyway, instead o’ drawin’ through as 
usual, he cantered through, jest as if he’d been 
rangin’. 

“Up got the covey; they was behind that bank. 
Cyrus turned round an’ stopped dead still. He 
knowed, poor feller, he’d made a blunder for once 
in his life, an’ old John told me he looked up at him 
real pitiful-like. Before he could say a word, the 
squire swung his gun up to his shoulder, an’ shot 
Cyrus dead, an’ then turnin’ round to old John, he 
says to him quiet, very quiet, though his face was 
white with temper: 

“*You broke that dog in, or tried to; now break 
me in another that will not make a mistake.’ 

“It was quite enough for the old feller, an’ too 
much. Layin’ the gun down, an’ takin’ the game- 
bag from his shoulders, he says: 

“Squire, I’ve been in your father’s service an’ 
yours for many years, an’ served ye faithful to the 
best o’ my means an’ ways, such as they are; but as 
long as I live, I’ll never break another dog for you.’ 

“The squire looked at him for full a minute, and 
then he said, soft like: 

“John, take my gun, an’ carry it home. [ shall 
shoot no more to-day. An’ get Cyrus buried.’ 

“An’ then he walked away hasty like, as if he 
was glad to get away from the place. The old 
feller said he knowed he was sorry for what he 
done; but he never mentioned Cyrus after that, nor 
John didn’t to the squire neither.” 


OS 


FAREWELL. 


It is said to be an old story, this of a man named 
Doherty, who was drilling with his squad of recruits 
in London. Doherty was 
nearly six feet two in 
height, and at that time 
the sergeant-major was a 
man whose height was 
only five feet four. On 
this day he approached 
the squad looking sharply 
about him for some fault 
to find. 


All the men squared up 
except Doherty, and the 
sergeant-major at once ac- 
costed him. 

“Head up there, man!” 
called he. Doherty raised 
his head slightly. 

“Up higher, sir!” 

The head was raised 
again. Then the sergeant- 
major managed, by stand- 
ing on his toes, to reach 
Doherty’s chin, and he 
poked it higher, with the 
remark : 

“That's better. 
let me see your head down again!” 

By this time everybody was interested at seeing 
Doherty staring away above the sergeant-major’s 
head, when a voice from above said, in a rich 
brogue: 

“Am I to be always like this, sergeant-major?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Then I’ll say good-by to ye, sergeant-major, for 
I’ll niver see yez again!” 





Don’t 


SEEKING REVENGE. 

* The following pretty fable is borrowed from the 
Detroit Free Press. The moral of it—for, being a 
fable, it of course has a moral—is too obvious to 
require a formal statement. The scene is laid in 
Washington, where a Congressman puts down a 
letter he has been reading, and remarks to his 
clerk : 


“They are not all alike, anyway.” 

“Who are not al] alike?” asked the clerk. 

“The people who want office,” was the answer. 
“Here’s a man living now on the a slope, 
who used to be a constituent of mine. failed to 
get him an office that he wanted, and he vowed he 
would get even with me. If I had tried hard 
enough I could have got it for him, he always 
declared; and perhaps he was half-right, for to be 
frank, I thought he was cut out for something 
better than office-holding. Listen to what he 
writes: 

“*I told you once that I would get even with 
you, and will. You refused to help me, and 

ractically drove me out of your district. I came 

ere, and here I made a ten-strike, and now I have 
got more money to throw away than you can make 
in forty years in Congress. Part of it I have set 
aside as a revenge fund. 

“<I have ten thousand dollars in that fund now, 
and twice as much more within reach, if it is 
needed. That amount I mean to spend in your 
campaign for reélection, and I intend to do it every 
two years till you are so tired of going to Congress 
that you will get down on your knees to your 
constituents and beg them to let you off. 

“*You have put me into a position to do this 
thing, and you must take the consequences. You 
might have got me that office, so you have only 
yourself to thank.’ 

“There,” said the Congressman, laying down the 
letter, ‘‘what do you think of that?” 

The clerk didn’t seem to know what to think of 
it. At all events, he said nothing. Perhaps he 
was saying “ Haec fabula docet”’ to himself. 


* 
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RECOGNIZED A BROTHER. 


If the common notion is well founded, janitors 
are among the men who need no exhortation tv 
magnify their office. 

One of them was absorbed in a book the other 
day, according to Good News, when his wife said: 

“What are ye readin’, Dennis?” 

“Oi’m readin’ th’ history of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Moy! moy! what a janitor he would ov made! 
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For the Companion. 
HEREDITARY SIN. 


Now, dollie, go into the corner, 
You’ve been eating sugar again! 

Oh, you mortify your mother, 
And give her feelin’s a pain. 





I know you’ve got a 
sweet tooth, dear, 
An’ it’s dreMe hard 
to see 
The sugar-bow] up on 
the table, 
In just as plain sight 
as can be. 


But I’m ’bliged to pun 
ish you, Esther, 
Course, indeed, 
*cause I love you 
80, 
An’ I can’t let you 
grow up naughty, 
An’ steal the sugar, 
you know. 


I b’lieve it’s your 
*settin’ sin, dear, 
Sugar is, I mean, an’ 
I guess 
Your mother can sym 
pathize with you, 
*Cause—she likes 
sugar, I’ll ’fess. 


But I don’t see what 
Uncle Jack meant 
When he looked at 
you solemn—very, 
An’ said, “Ah, Esther, 
Esther! 
Your sin is heredi- 
tary!” 
. H. DONNELL. 





For the Companion. 


A FUNNY FELLOW. 


A great many queer 
things happen in this 
world, and this morn- 
ing I saw one of them. 
We have a little aqua- 
rium, just a long glass 
box, with some stones 
arranged in it to form 
a pretty little rock- 
work, and plenty of 
bladderwort for the 
fish to feed on. 

We have a good 
many fish, three stick- 
lebacks and a lot of 
dace, the pretty silver 
dace, and some min- 
nows and a crayfish ; 
but the pride of the 
aquarium is the newt. 

Did you ever see a 
newt? He is a little 
creature like a lizard, 
about two inches long, 
in color light brown 
with black spots. He 
is quite tame, and not 
in the least afraid of 
us. Well, yesterday 


. morning I was watch- 


ing the fish, and seeing 

that the greedy ones did not get more than their | 
share of breakfast, when Master Newt came up | 
out of the water, and seated himself on the top of | 
the rockwork, which projects an inch or two | 
above the surface. 

He sat quite still for a few minutes, and I made | 
no motion, thinking he had come to take a look | 
at the upper world, and would prefer to be left to 
himself. 

Presently he began to move his little paws 
about (they are just like tiny hands, with long, | 
thin fingers), and to rub himself, and wriggle | 
about in a very queer way. I had watched him | 
for some minutes before I realized what he was | 
doing, but suddenly it flashed upon me that he | 
was going to change his skin. I knew that newts | 
often changed their skins, but I never expected | 
to see one do it. | 

Presently it was loose enough, and my little | 
friend began to draw it off, slowly, beginning 
with the paws. The skin came off in perfect 
shape, and in a moment there was a pair of fairy 
gloves floating in the water, the prettiest things 
that ever were seen. | 

Next Master Newt began to unbutton his | 
Waistcoat, so to speak, and then to take off his 
coat, waistcoat, breeches and all. He did look 
very fine in his new suit, which shone with lovely 
colors, and was as soft and smooth as gossamer. 

But what was he going to do with his old 
clothes? There were no closets in the aquarium, 


no clothes-bags, no obliging old-clothes-fish who | 


would take it off his hands, and give him a trifle | 


for it. What would he do with the old suit? 

I was soon to see. Master Newt sat still for a 
few minutes after his great feat, seeming to enjoy 
the change, waving his delicate crest with evident 
satisfaction; then he took up the old suit of skin, 
which lay on the rock beside him. And then— 
who can guess what he did next? 

Mind, I saw this with my own two eyes, the 


very ones that are looking down on this paper as | 
I write. Why, he rolled it up carefully, made | 


a ball of it, and then—ate it up. 


Laura E. Ricwarps. 


—_—_——_<@e 
Rosin had been painting industriously for some 


time. His mother asking about the subject of 
his picture, he replied, “I thought I would paint 


For the © 


THE A 


Down the narrow streets of Yeddo 
Comes a peddler old and gray. 

On his back a wondrous outfit, 
In his mouth a pipe of clay. 

Loud he whistles, and the children, 
Crowding, haste from near and far, 

Clasp their little hands for pleasure, 
“Yonder comes the Amé Ya!” 


Gently down he sets the workshop, 
On whose fragile shelves is laid 
Rice-flour paste in lacquered vessels 
Tinted every different shade. 
Marvellous are the things he fashions, 
Birds and beasts, and moon and star. 
“Now what will you? 
Brightly asks the Amé Ya. 





* One cent. + Eight rin. 


the picture of a frog sitting on a log, but it looked 
so much like a yacht, I painted in another and 
called it a vacht-race.”’ 


<-@- 
For the Companion. 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Before he swam, declared yvoung Ned 





Naughty youngsters!” 


He couldn’t, oh, he knew it. 
But when he’d learned, in scorn he said, 
“Pooh! any one can do it.” 


<-e- 


Litr_e Ruth and the rest of the family were at 
the dinner-table, when suddenly her finger is raised 
as a signal for silence, and she whispers, ‘‘S-h-h, 
my foot's gone to sleep ; listen, and see if it snores !"’ 





ompanion. 
\ 
ME YA. 
“First a dragon!” Soft and pliant 
Swells the red and yellow dough. 
Like a curious twisted bubble 
From his pipe, they watch it blow. 
Eyes of bead, and fins of silver, 
There, tis finished, naught to mar. 
“Ah! ’Tis mine!” the children clamor. 
“Give it to me, Amé Ya.” 


“Bring your rin*, and bring your fempot. 
Cheap the price for such a sight. 
Every child shall have a pretty 
If I blow and blow, till night.” 
Fruit and flower, see them growing 
Planted in a fairy jar. 
’Tis no wonder that the children 
Love the kindly Amé Ya. 
MARY MCNEIL SCOTT. 


a ——--O 


For the Companion 


NARCISSUS. 


> 


‘Here, chick, chick!’’ called Harry, opening 
the gate of his poultry-vard. 
He had just traded off a small colony of rabbits 


{ 
} 
| stalked straight to the cellar window and gave it 
| @ savage peck. 
then rushed at it again, fiercer than ever. 


| You see, he thought that his own reflection in | 


the glass was another bird, and he wanted to 


for half a dozen fowls, and he was very proud of | fight with it. 


them, for they were beautiful birds, especially 
Narcissus, the handsome rooster. 
He really shone in the sunlight as he came 


hopping out, with his scarlet comb, green tail and | 
But I think his | 


navy-blue wings and breast. 
pretty head must hold a very small brain. 


And so he could not take a stroll in the green 
grass, nor scratch in the flower-beds, nor even 
peck at the grasshoppers and beetles that the hens 
made such a fuss about. He only fought his own 
shadow till it was time for him to be shut up again. 
| Ithink his brain must be very small indeed. 





As soon as Harry let him out for exercise he 


Then he stopped to crow, and | 





: xh 
NUTS. TO CRAGK 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

The initials of the words form the name of a 
famous historical character. The syncopated let 
ters, arranged in proper order, express in round 
figures what the British gained in opposing him. 


Syneopate distress, and leave a pronoun. 
Syncopate a preposition, and leave to border 
upon. 


Syncopate to bend, 
and leave a pause. 

Sy ncopate coverings 
for the head, and leave 
something to carry 
coal in. 

Syncopate a_ hard, 
white substance, and 
leave a noted battle 
field of which Macau 
lay wrote 

Syneopate ai loose 
knot, and leave a part 
of the face. 

Syncopate a part of 
the body, and leave to 
show the teeth. 

Syncopate a small 
drum, andleaveasmall 
drum, the same thing. 

Syncopate egg-shap 
ed, and leave a Latin 
poet. 

Syncopate the pres 
ent, ond leave Alas 
ka’s direction from us. 


2 
RIDDLE. 


I wake you from your 
early sleep, 

When morning light 
begins to peep; 

I draw the liquor from 
the cask ; 

In hay tields in the sun 
1 bask; 

Though small, across 
the waves I go; 

And which way sits 
the wind, I show 


3. 
CHARACTER SKETCH. 


The judge was really 
—— in nature, but the 
—— expression of his 
face, together with a 
disagreeable habit of 
—— witnesses, made 
himunpopularincourt. 
because of his 
stature and —— voice 
he was a terror to 
wrong doers, his pres 
ence often causing a 
— among them. 

His friend, the doc 
tur, was his opposite 
in every way, being 
gay and ——in — 
and almost a —— 
size. He advocated 
the use of —— rather 
than meat, and believ 
ed that a strict atten 








tion to would pre 
vent disease. He was 
the judge’s faithful 


. oe | him his 
fi faults though often in 
a— way. 


Fill in spaces with 
words derived from 
Mythology. 


4. 
IN AN AVIARY. 


1. A thief at work. 

2. A celebrated ar 
chitect. 

3. An instrument of 
torture and something 
always presented. 

A group of is 
lands. 

5. Something done 
every day by all ani 
mals, 

6. A scoffer. 

7. Ripe grain. 

8. “As black as he’s 
painted.” 

9%. A merry frolic. 
Ww. To exult over an enemy. 

ll. A supplanter. 

2. Darkness in a tempest. 

13. A feathered hy pochondriac. 
14. A “gossip.” 

15. To beat an unfortunate boy 


5. 
CHARADE. 


Ride within my first ; guard my second well, 

Throw my third where all the finny creatures 
dwell; 

| Keep your trinkets in my whole, yet are men of 

} fame 

| Pleased and proud when they are given a place 
within the same 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Team, tame, meat, mate. 


| 
2. Turnstile. 
} 
| 
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4. 1. Caw, cause. 2. May, maize. 3. Day, daze 
4. Pry, prize. 3. Row, rose. 6. Row, rouse. 7 
Paw, pause. &. Claw, clause. 9. Fur, furze. 10 
Bay, baize. Tea, tease 

5. Minerva, ApollO, NeptUne, VuleaN, Jupi 
Ter, Pan, DianA, MercuRy, JuNo, AurorA, Mars, 
Bacchus, PIUto, Venus— Mount Parnassus. 


6. But, butt, butte, butter, fly, butterfly. 
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TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 
Several years ago a large sum of money was 
taken from the East Indian mail on the road. 


Suspicion fell upon Rama, one of the runners, but 
proof of his guilt was wanting, and resort was had 
to an aged Brahmin, famed to be possessed of 
occult powers and to hold communion with the 
gods. A gentleman residing in India, himself an 
eye-witness of the affair, 
Times an account of the trial. 


All the mail-carriers were bidden to meet the 
Brahmin at the temple of Mahadeo. The temple 
had long been abandoned as a _ e of worship, 
and bore an evil reputation. The hour selected 
was twilight, and the dense shadows gave the place 
a weird, uncanny look. 

The old Brahmin was busy muttering incanta- 
tions as we approached, and all the men seemed to 
be more or less under the spirit of the hour. The 
Brahmin addressed them. 

“You are about to face the gods,” he said. “To 
the innocent the trial will be nothing, but to the 
guilty much. In the temple a magic wand has 
been placed on the altar. Each of you must go in 
turn, take up the wand and turn round three times, 
repeating the name of Mahadeo. The wand will 
stick to the hand of the guilty one.” 

I glanced in through the door of the temple. A 
solitary oil buttee threw a fitful light on the altar, 
on which an ordinary bamboo stick about two feet 
long reposed among grains of uncooked rice and 
cut limes, the whole sprinkled with red powder. 
A curtain was drawn across the door, and the men 
entered one at a time. 

As each one came back from the ordeal the 





} 


| Sold only in boxes. 


contributes to the India | 


Brahmin seized his hands and raised them to his | 


forehead, and then allowed him to pass on and 
join his fellows. Coming to Rama, he a 
the same pantomime, but instead of allowing him 
to pass on, bade him stand aside. When the last 
man had gone through the ordeal, the Brahmin 
turned to fome and said: 

“Tell the sahib how you stole the money.” 

To my amazement Rama fell on his knees, con- 
fessed that he was the thief, and offered to show 
where he had hidden the money. 

How was he found out? The temple, the lonely 

glen, the hour, the incantations, all were mere 
ecconseries to appeal to the superstitions of the 
ignorant peasants. The “magic wand” was thick] 
smeared with strongly scented sandalwood oil. 
Rama’s guilty conscience prevented him from 
touching it, as he firmly believed it would stick to 
his fingers; and his, of course, was the only hand 
that did not smell,of the oil. 


so 


A NOISY LIZARD. 


The tuctoo, or trout-spotted lizard, is eight or 
nine inches in length, with a broad and frog-like 
head, and eyes that stand out like those of a 
crocodile. Mr. Cuming, author of “In the Shadow 
of the Pagoda,” was frightened by a tuctoo during 
his first night in Burmah, and takes his revenge by 
describing the creature with all the sarcasm at his 
command, 


He had gone to bed, and was ~~ falling asleep 
when a tuctoo spoke up from spot about a 
yard and a half from the pillow. “rhe new-comer 
bounded out of bed and snatched up his revolver. 
Happily a native was at hand, and pointed out the 
lizard. Even then Mr. Cuming could not believe 
that so small a creature could speak with such a 
voice. The tuctoo, as if divining his listener’s 
doubts, spoke again. “I have hated him from that 
hour,” says Mr. Cuming. 

“His favorite resort is about the angle of the 
veranda wall and the ceiling, and from that coign | 
of vantage he beguiles the passing hours after 
sunset by bawling out his name at short intervals. 








If he would do so once, and have done with it, we | 


should not object; 
is foreign to tuctoo character. 

“He wants to attract notice; 
succeeds. He begins by remarking, ‘Cr-r-r-r!’ in a 
pleasant, conversational tone; then 
ittle louder, as if he thought you had not caught 
what he said. After this he pauses a moment, and 
what was really weighing on his mind comes out. 
*Tuctoo!’ 

“You might imagine that he was paying a visit, 
and giving his name to a very deaf servant, for in 
a second out it comes again, ‘ Tuctoo!’ a third time, 
‘tuctoo!’ (Confound it, can’t you hear?) 

“Then he recollects that hé must not lose his 
temper with a servant, and repeats “Tuctoo’ in a 
languid drawl. He finishes off with a ‘Crrr—errr— 


errr’ of ruffled pride, which seems to mean, ‘Not a | 


bad name when announced, 


know.’” 


it’s properly you 
—— +O- 
HIS EXPLANATION. 


In a certain town in Nevada there was at one 
time a justice of the peace who had been born in 


the Emerald Isle, and whose blunders occasioned | 


many a smile to the better educated members of 
the community. 


At one time a subpeena had been issued from his 
court to another Irishman to attend as witness in a 
case where James Smith was the plaintiff, and 
Isaac Williams et al. were the defendants. 

Michael Fennessey, the desired witness, appeared 
in court before the ‘trial commenced, and durin 
an informal preliminary conversation he asked: 
bluntly, “Judge, who in the wurrld is ‘et al?’ 
That’s fwhat Oi’m wantin’ t’ be towld.” 

“Well, well, Moichael,” exclaimed his honor, in 
evident amazement, “Oi must say Oi’m a bit 
surprised that an Amirican citizen, an’ a man ay 
orthinary intilliginee, should not know the manin’ 
ofetal.! But for the binifit av the witness an’ any 
other gintlemin prisint that moight be ignorant as 
well as Moichael Fennessey, Oi will expl: tin. It is 
thirivated from two Latin wurrds conth acted, an’ 
manes in its litheral an’ Amirican sinse, at a//, aé 


all 
- oe 
PERFECT, 
Some beautiful and perfect camellias were 


displayed in a florist’s window, and two old ladies 
stood looking at them in manifest delight. 


“Aint that a handsome sight?” said one, at 
length. : 

oF guess ’tis!” was the reply. “I aint seen 
nothin’ like it afore sence we eft home. I can’t 
think of nothin’ to compare ’em to.’ 

“Nor I neither. Why, they’re every mite as 


handsome as wax ones!” 
eo 


HERE is a somewhat paradoxical remark found 
in a recent historical work: ‘Rain fell heavily all 
day long on the battle-field. By nightfall ten 
thousand men had bitten the dust.’ 


but anything like self-restraint | 
and he always | 


‘Cr-r-r-r!? a} 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 











“WE WANT AGENTS 


FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC W ATER. pases. | 
neat, compact, salable little artic i 

se Ze d te rritory and very low prices. jo Hy 
| yor S MFG. CO., 243 Franklin street, Boston, Shes | 


STAMPS! {300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape \s 
A sof G.H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fa) fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 80p. Price 
2 List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
@ STANDARD STA MP CO.,4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 
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For Beauty, 
For comfort, for ret ya bo of the complex- $ 
ion, use only Po POZZONI’S POWDER; there is 
§ nothing equal to i , 
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E VIOLET HAT-FAST ENER 
waakep elastic tape and hook attachment. 
Is almost instantly applied to any style of 
hat. The only perfect device that will 
supersede the destructive hat-pin. One 
Pair BY 116 Cts. Agents wanted. 
E. J. F. oath. A., Tioga Centre, N. Y. 


BI R D’ Ss E G G 74 cece and 
GLASS EYE 


Hook in Pocket Case, 35c. 
stamp. CHAS. K. REED, 262 Main St.,Worcester, Mass. 





Illustrated Catalogue, 2-ct. 








DIXON'S —— 
American Graphite een  S.M 
PENCILS. ee 9 


Are unequalled for smooth tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the cmoney, 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font o' pe (eve r 4A) with 
Figures, fallen. nde) foie Ink, Pad, 
n Tweezers, ‘orksecrew, ete., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat ease. Best 











Line arker, Card Printer, etc. 
Regular Price 50e. Sample t-paid 
for 15e. to introduce, with Catalogue 


of 1000 new articles. CATA. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


WHY are we called upon to 

W A LL =» poner 0 the finest houses in our 
Send 10c. for 100 

P PE R. pA vf our Wall Paper and 





prices, and see for yourself. 
William Wallace, 
1625 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 








Prevents WIND-COLIO._ Suction gate Pity cleansed. 

Nipple cannot elteee. Highly endorsed by Payeicions. 

“The BEST” is PERFEC 

Sractical Ce ag “y rien Oh . ; 
aru sts. ma) paid reulars free. 

THE GOTHAM 60.68 W. ‘Warren St., New York. 












improvements. Tilustra- 
ted cirenlar free. Great Opportunity for Agents. 


AMES & FROST CO., ee mL 
EEL ERERRRRS £2 x: 





EAGLE PENCIL CO.> 
“NEW YORK 





The New Eagle Pencil Sharpener. 
You will find it at your Stationer’s or Storekeeper’s on 
pot have it send us poeta" ‘- ait ye oor — 

we Wi rm 0 ie. 
EAGLE PENCLL CO. 7 Franklin St. New Yor 


CLOTHING 


and all materials 


Cleansed or Dyed. 


Lewando’s, 


365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
17 Temple Place, ae 














Bun dies tf ual or on expr "ess. 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


should have a set of 


’ ° : 
4 World’s Fair Souvenir 
Admission Tickets. 

The most appropriate souvenir of 
the Greatest Fair ever held. Engr» ved 
on steel by the American Bank Note 
Co., showing vignettes of North 


ington, Lincoln. 
set to any address for 25 cents. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, [lb 








con ae-band Bicycles, sho 
20.00 to $50.00, or for 10 cents they wili 
) send on Candy Bicycle Transparency, good 
a £0. ons bat. better So bang in. your window. 








Pure Water 
For Cooking. 


% Thehealthfulnessof the food 
5 we eat, to say nothing of its 
flavor and ‘Dalasablensens de- 
pends upon the purity of —_ 
= water used in cooking. Chol- 
} era, typhoid fever, dighthes ia 
and many other dangerous 
diseases come directly from 
germs contained in 





passes 
it is the Ratect, 
best and least ex- 
e good filter in the 


We will be glad to send our 
iapteated cal 


McCONNELL inn co., 





| during vacation. 


Anferican Indian, Columbus, Wash- 
We will mail the | 


“There Are Wheels and Wheels.” The Best Bicycle is 


THE REMINGTON, 


Light weight,strong ope hanépeme. 


9 patterns, pol ghts 
anu prices. § er pylar Randsnely 


illustrated catalogue 
wanted everywhere. 


15 Broadwa ’ 
“REMINGTON ARMS CO., * on Pork, 

Boys and Girls 

‘WAN TED, in every town to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder 
Seeds a pound of 
raisins in less than ten minutes. Child 
can use it. Every family needs one. 
By mail to any address, 15¢, 
Grand chance for Agts. Send 
for catalogue of this and 
50 other household novelties. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY CoO., 
883 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
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SENT FREE Descriptive circularof remaining World’s 
| ‘air Souvenir Admission Tickets. The com- 


»lete set of ten tickets in colors with Steel Engraved 

ortraits of Columbus, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln 
and others, 75c. post- paid. Going like hot cakes! Supply 
limited. Popular Pub. Co., Agts., Masonic Temple, Chie ago. 





CHRISTY BREAD 


KNIFE 






Can you afford Sixty Dollars | 
to Work for per week? 
If so, send to us and tells all about it. 

re ee atti Lay ME 

“A FORTUNE Knife Co., Arch 


St., Fremont, O. 


Entire Outfit $1.84. 


Boy’s Sailor Suit, well made, of 
‘oO navy blue flannel 1 extra 
ants, Cap, Lanyard ang he ged 
ages 4 to 12 years; al 1.84, 
age 16 cents extra, making $2.00 all pei. 
As usual—money cheerfully —— A 
desired. Address the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros., ith des. & 130th 


St., New York. 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories or liniments. 


Komchacin 
Caloric 


CURES 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure, etc., 


by the greatest method ever de- 
vised. Our 


CAL OF 

Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor = “ALOR, 

Absorbs the ulcers and heals all affected parts. 
post-paid. PRICE 

Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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N A YEAR,” 
Success in 


STU D . ness Life is Batie 


the reach_of all who take a thorough 
Business College Course at HOME, by 
ay. Catalogue and First Lesson 2c. stamp. 


Mail. It will 


| Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN S’., Buffalo, N. 





Cheap Printing. 


$3 PRESS prints eards, &c. Circular 
press $8. Small op oe gg size $44. Great 
——— maker and saver. 

rules, Stamp for cemnegne, presses, 
type, paper, &e., 


to fac 
elsey & Soda _- Conn. 
STU DY teas © Ly poms 
SPRAGUE 
LAW Correspondence 
(Incorporated. ) 
HOM E Send l0e.stamps for 
s particulars to 
J. COTNER, JR., Sec’y, 
DETROIT, ag 
No. 9% TELEPHONE BpeG. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
. Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
WM ror Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
¢g tams one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
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When you can get t st atf T 
argo prices in A. uantity. 
inner, . oilet Sets, 


Music Boxes, & 
Books and ih kinds of premi- 
gents. 
Income mate by_ getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full particulars address . 10 
THE Gant Sunacan TEA Co Ce 
P. O. 31 and 33 “Vesey 5 St., 


“0. BICYCLE 


Want a 
WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boys’ or Men’s Watch $2.49. 


Registered Postage 16c. Extra. 
Boys’ or Men’s Nickel-plated 
a "Size Watch; Stem Winder 
Setter; Fine Nickel- plated 
Swiss movement ; 
keeper; half é million in use; 
now offered to THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION senseue 49 
for the first time a ° 
Note. Our Retablishment is 
the largest in New York; Mail 
Order System the most complete 
in America. Fashion Catalogue 
Free to any address. 


‘BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third = 59th and 60th Sts., 
New York. 
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the great 
\)\ SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 


TORTURING 
Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching, burn- 






humors and points to a speedy cure when all 
other remedies and the best physicians fail. 


most wonderful ever recorded. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, RE 201 VENT, $1; 


user, 50c.; SOAP, 2 
Porrer Drug @ CHEM, CORP., Sole | Props., Boston. 
“How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” mailed free. 





SEW A Beem oan cana 


dollar earned. 
This Avadies” "Solid Fre French Don- 
pon x Kid Putten Boot delivered 
the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
Mone Onicn or Postal Note, for $1. me 
Equals Pant des way = boots sold in all retai 
See for So this boot ourselves, therefore we 
intee the fit, style and wear, and if 


peny‘one is not satisfied we will refund 


ay send another pair. 
DE, & EE siz fe 
sizes 1 to 
d half ¢ sizes. Send y 


@ mone 
widths C.D 








Dep’t K Buffalo, N. Y- 





All easy, print- | 


E HOW LA PL 
PASE PALL, HO! all t LAY also 
the aukees of pitching pe ‘balls, and to 
bat successfully. Rules for Football and Ten- 
nis. Every player should have it. Entirely 
new and handsomely illustrated. ThisGreat 
Book Free to any one sending us 10 
cents to pay postage. Also Catalogue Guns, 
wn Musics ——-. Magie Tricks. 
All 10¢, wick. For 
~ ¥ we will am Our ase al 
tft, consisting of 9 Caps, 9 Belts, 1 Ball, 
BATES sporti ING CO., 100 High St., Boston, Mass. 





1 Bat. 


Until June 15. 


A Special Lot of Genuine Stone 
American Lever Cuff Buttons made 
to sell for $1.00 a pair, we offer for 


25 cts. a Pair, Post-paid. 








The setting is of heavy rolled gold plate in various 





ing, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp and blood | 


CuTICcURA WorKs WONDERS, and its cures of | 
torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors are the | 


| styles. Onyx, Tiger Eye, Bloodstone, Moss Agate, 
Texas Agate and other valuable stones are included. 
The offer is a rare one and the supply limited. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


Weakness 


may be inherited, or it may 
result from neglect and care- 
lessness. Thin, weak, ‘‘ run 
down’”’ persons need 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and the most nourishing 
food known to science. It is 
palatable and more effective 
than plain oil. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 
TEAR pELEER 
i * = like a 


bird 200 feet 
high into the air. 








A Struggle 


Between the children to see who can 
send the propeller the highest. . . .- 

It is entertaining, amusing and exciting, and furnishes 
| Zi piesgure than 100 other toys. Old and young 
enjoy it. Mailed to any address on’ rec eipt of 

25 Cents. Three for Half a Dollar. 
Two Propellers with each order. 

Agents Wanted in every town. 


E G. CARLETON & CO., 38 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The best and most economical C ~— and Cuffs worn, 


Try them. You will like them, 
Look well. ‘it well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 


pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 
Reversible Collar Co., 4 Exchange Place, Boston: 
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WINNING A HUSBAND. 


Women have been known to win husbands by 
acting on the maxim that the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach. The story is told of a 
learned English judge who asked a woman to 
marry him beeause she, knowing his weakness, | 
had mixed a salad so artistically that he declared 
he could not live without eating another. 

The judge soon repented of his folly in allowing | 
his palate to control his judgment when selecting a 
wife and not a cook. The lady had a foolish 
nature,—an old proverb declares any fool a compe- 
tent salad-maker,—and she also had a temper which | 


. 80 tormented her husband that he would prolong 


the sessions of his court far into the night. 

“Gentlemen,” he was accustomed to say, when | 
counsel or jury murmured at the lateness of the 
hour, “as we must be somewhere, we cannot be 
better anywhere than we are here.” 

In his “Book About the Table,” Mr. Jeaffreson 
tells of a young London epicure who was won by 
a lady through her excellence in making boiled 
custards. 

Three young ladies were staying at his mother’s 
house. Knowing that they had prudential reasons 
for wishing to marry him,—he had a fortune,—the 
young man resolved to select a wife from one of 
them, and to let his choice be determined by their 
skill in cookery, the art he valued above all others. 

Without revdaling the purpose of his proposal, 
he craftily broached the subject of eoekery, led 
the girls to boast of their skill, and then suggested 
that they should compete in making boiled cus- 
tards. Each competitor should have the same | 
materials and opportunities, and be allowed a 
private room as her peculiar kitchen. 

The proposal was merrily accepted, and it was 
also agreed that the young man and his mother 
should act as jurors to decide on the merits of the 
custards. When the three custards were pro- 
duced, Fanny’s was so clearly the best that the 
= jurors did not hesitate to proclaim her the 
victor. 

Three days later Fanny was engaged to the 
youthful epicure, and three months later they were 
married. About a year after the marriage it was 
discovered that in the interval between the agree- 
ment for the tournament and the time for entering | 
the lists Fanny had bribed the housekeeper with | 
two sovereigns to furnish her with a half-pint ad 
cream, in addition to the specified materials. 

She made the victim of her artifice an excellent 
wife, nevertheless, and years after was heard to 
say, “My dear girls are all that I desire. They are 
clever, lively, lovely, and of the sweetest temper. | 
But what is to me far more important, they are | 
incapable of artifice.” | 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


The young Laird of Lochnow was a character in 
the Seotch camp life of the early eighteenth 
century. He was cool in action, and full of fun in 
daily life. One day he was detailed to command a 
burial party, and as he strolled over the battle-field 
his orderly came to him in great perplexity. 


“Sir,” said he, “there is a heap of fellows lying 
out yonder who say they’re only wounded, and 
they won’t let us bury them like the rest. What 
shall we do?” 

“Bury them at once,” replied young Agnew, | 
without moving a muscle of his countenance, “for | 
if you take their word for it, they won’t be dead 
for a hundred years to come!” 

The man saluted and started off, in all simplicity, 
to carry out the order, and Agnew had to despatch 
a counter-order in haste to prevent his joke from 
being carried further than he had intended. 

This recalls an “o’er true” tale of Border life. 
Some Galloway mosstroopers were brought before 
Sir William Howard, who was an enthusiastic 
mathematician. He was deep in his studies when 
the pens were marched into the castle court- 
yard, and a lieutenant came running up to get 
orders as to their disposal. Enraged at Saline 
interrupted, he cried, “‘Hang the prisoners!” and 
went on with his work. 

He finished his problem and went down with a 
cheerful mind, only to learn that his exclamation 
had been taken for an order, and the prisoners 
were all hanged. 


= nem 
A QUEER PLANT DISEASE. 


A very beautiful proof of the delicacy of the 
balance of forces on which the life and health of 
animals and plants depends is furnished by some 
recent experiments at Cornell University. 


Tomatoes grown in the forcing-houses of the 
university had the veins of their leaves greatly 
swollen and turned white, and the leaf-cells were 
enormously stretched; so much so, in fact, that at 
length they burst, and water poured plentifully 
from them. The cause of these singular phenomena 
was found to be that in consequence of the great 
amount of moisture contained in the warm air of 
the forcing-houses, the leaves were not able to give 
out water by transpiration as fast as it was sent 
into them by the action of the roots. It was a case 
of vegetable dropsy. 

Another instance of a similar effect has been 
seen in the case of apple-trees which were ruth. 
lessly pruned during the winter. When spring 
came, and the roots began to set currents of 
moisture flowing upward into the twigs and leaves, 
the latter had been so greatly reduced in number 
that they could not take care of the too abundant 
supply thus forced upon them, and as a result, the 
leaves became gorged with water, and the tree 
suffered from a dropsical disease. 





—_ ooo — 
NO CURRENCY. 

Even in these days, when there is so much talk 

about “sound currency,” “monometallism,” “bi- 

metallism,” and the like, it is probable that many 


people have but a vague idea of what it would be 
like to have no currency at all. 





_A writer in the Boston Transcript endeavors to 
give us some understanding of such an awkward 
moneyless state by recalling an experience of a 
famous French singer in the Society Islands while | 
on & professional tour around the world. | 

She gave a concert there with an understanding 
that she was to receive one-third of the receipts. 
The attendance was good, and her share of the 
receipts consisted of three pigs, twenty-three 
turkeys, forty-four chickens, five thousand cocoa. 


nuts, and considerable quantities of bananas, * quartered oak Frame, for $10.00, express charges to be paid by receiver. 


lemons and oranges. 
_— 
¥ 
“Do you think my verse good?” asked a young | 
poet of Douglas Jerrold. “Good, my dear boy!” | 
Was the enigmatic reply. ‘Good is not the word!” | 
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Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 


COMPANION. 


FREE TO AuL Bie rece. 





Dentifrice ” for the teeth. It has no equal. Adr. guide. C. LOHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
> e 
#6.00 and 10.00. FOR BOYS 
ODAKS AND GIRLS. %% %& UBI O 
Send —— — for 


Developing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuEsTer, N. Y. 


pK~ Keep] ben 

WHEN you can learn it 
at home, from my book, within 
three weeks, without a teacher, 
or have your money refunded! 


Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 
J. H. GOODWIN, Room 696, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


TROUSERS PLAYING TENNIS is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. 
Ours are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the 
leading colleges. Price -50, post-paid. Send leg 
and waist measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of 18% Outing 
Clothing. Save from 2 to 50 per cent. in buying direct. 
H. S. LOMBARD, 46-52 Clinton Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
: 2a) TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 


asa Perfect Sanatory | 
Toilet Preparation | 
for infants and adults. 
bet re Delightful After Shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin,Sunburn,ete. Removes Blotches,Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and heaithy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents, | 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) } 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Shirts. 


40 different pat-| 
terns of the finest 
Outing Shirts. in) 
stripes and plaids 
with collar and cuffs 
attached ever offered 
in this country at 
the price. Made of 
best imported mate- 
rial for fine furnish- 
ing goods trade, light 
grounds in _ black, 
Llue, navy and pink 
effects. Sizes 14 to 18. 


$ / e - each, 


postage free. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Greatest Award 
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World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the | 
facts, we refer the public to a personal | 
and critical examination of our present | 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. | 








ei CLEANSES, 
) @ PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A PerFect LiquiD 
DENTIFRICE. 


Price 25 cents. 
E.W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
59 LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 


weigh under 30 pounds and 


( 


“STERLIN 








BICYCLES fy vat Wincor nec isi 


1 
weigh more for servic 





Changeable Gear 60 or 67 
Corrugated Hubs Don't buy until you get our 
Piano Wire Spokes Catalogue (the most unique 
Hollow Steel or Wood Rims | and original in the U. s.), 
Convertible Rubber which illustrates and ex- 
Or Rat-Trap Pedals. Agts. | plains these special features. 
Wanted. Special Terms. 














| anieeen CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroli Ave., Chicago. 


Boys’ League. 
Base Ball Uniform. 
Complete Outfit, $1.82. 


Substantially made and in 
same style as the Regulation 
League Uniform. The Outfit 
consists of Shirt, Pants, Stock- 
ings, Belt and Cap. Colors for 
Pants and Shirt; Blue mixed, 
Light or Dark Gray: Colors 
for Caps, Stockings and Belt; 
Red or Blue. By express at 
expense of purchaser. ordered 
by mail add 18 cents for postage. 
In ordering give Chest and Waist 
neasure, size of cap and « 

Samples and measur 
blanks and our Complete Cat: 
logue of Athletic Goods and thousands of latest novel- 
ties, mailed free. 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, N. Y. City. 
Its Name is Its Guarantee. 


din 
iGVGIe-. 


Price $125.00. 


Has more important improvements than any other 
: Lf 


Bicycle made. Catalogue sent free. A.G.SPALDING 
& BROS., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


























Women and 
Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 
only one hose 


WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


with Rounded Rib onk 
Holding Edges, 

and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast- 
ener. All others are im- 
itations and cannot help 
cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost 
Co., Boston. 
For Sale Fverywhere. § 








TRADE MARK President. 


N many High Schools it is the custom each year for the Gradu- 
[ ating Class to present to the School, before leaving it, some 
suitable Gift, which shall be not only a memento of the 
Class but a benefit to succeeding Classes. 
excellent one in every way, and it would be well if it were 
adopted in every 
The question will inevitably arise, ‘‘What is the most appro- 
priate gift for this purpose ?’’ Our answer would be: 
something not only of intrinsic value, but if possible that which 
will have an uplifting, patriotic influence in the School. 
fulfils these requirements better than the Portraits of America’s 
two great Patriots,—the Father of his Country and the Martyred 
Accordingly we here offer 


This custom is an 
High School. 
Present 


Nothing 


Two Superb Photogravure Portraits... . 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 


The Washington Portrait is Mr. A. W. Elson’s reproduction of Stuart’s famous painting, and 


is pronounced by art critics the finest ever made. 


The Portrait of Lincoln is of equal excellence. 


Printed on India Paper, mounted on heavy Plate Paper, 28x 38 inches in size. Size of 
Picture, 1444 x18 inches. We will send. either of these Portraits, in a handsome, massive 


Each Framed Portrait 


has a plate affixed, bearing the inscription, ‘‘Presented by the Class of ’94.”’ 


Price of each Portrait, without Frame, $5.00, 


express charges prepaid. 


The Washington and Lincoln are the first two pictures of a series to be entitled “The Makers of Our Nation.” 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Arenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. | 
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“NUBIAN”’ 


Dress Linings. 
hese linings are used by the most fashion 
and reliable Dressmakers for nice gowns, and 
are inexpensive enough for any dress. 
Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 


For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 


NUBIAN 
FAST 
BLACK 


COTTON LINING 


} 





Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 










UNCHANGE ABLE BY WASHING OR Dar 
WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AGE 





Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark, which is on the 
wrapper around every piece of “NUBIAN.” 








KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and jmprove 


ment, anc ends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ing and truly beneticial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 botties, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 


QUALITY, 1-99 
WORKMANSHIP, , 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 










Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons, 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children, 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. Ii or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS. Manufact and Pa , 
Principal Office—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—837 Market St., San Francisco, 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA." DETROIT. 
CHICAGO. DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








SYLPH CYCLES Ex. 


Handsomest,easiest run- 
ning cycles of the year. 
diighest Award World's 
Fair. All weights & tires. 
$125 and $1. Cata. free. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & C@., 


8 G &t., Peoria, MM. 
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COMPANION. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price i» $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 1 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soquired to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Orcer Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 

who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


8 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We hove a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money shquid be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


THE MODERN DIETARY. 


Though the importance of submitting even those 
who are not so afflicted with disease as to be bed- 
ridden to a more or less restricted 
recognized, it must be admitted that the modern 
dietary does not much resemble the rigid rules 
formerly in vogue. It is doubtful if the medical 
men of to-day ure willing to admit that there are 
many diseases in which the patient is benetited by 
a close restriction of diet. 

It is now universally recognized that it is a 
practice fraught with extreme danger in any form 
of disease, to withdraw the bulk of the food without 
replacing it with its equivalent in nourishinent. 

Such a replacement has been made possible, as it 
never was before, by the great variety of prepared 
foods which, while calling for no effort upon the 


part of the system, are still readily absorbed and 


assimilated. 

The old adage, “Stuff a cold and starve a fever,” 
as indicative of the methods once employed in 
dealing with the question of the proper diet for the 
sick, has lost its force; and the more reasonable 
one, of sustaining the strength by suitabie nourish. 
ment in every condition of disease, has taken its 
place. 

In the most extreme cases it will be found neces- 
sary to obtain for the patient food from which the 
waste and unavailable matter has been entirely 
removed, so sensitive is the system at times, and so 
instinctively does it repel what is not of use to it. 
But the limitation formerly placed upon the diet of 
the sick by the lack of a variety to choose from is 
now happily done away with, and we should spare 
no pains to find some nourishment which shall 
prove sufficient for, and acceptable to, the most 
dificult case. 

Though we have no rules to guide us, it will be 
found that a judicious use of stimulants will often 


aid the system in accepting what it would other. | 


wise repel. But we must remember that alcohol, in 
any form, tends to destroy life rather than to build 
it up, and that stimulants should be used only under 
the direction of the family doctor. 

A harmless and often all-efficient stimulant is 
heat. Preparations which are taken hot are often 
better borne and do much more good than the same 
preparations taken cool. 

It is not necessary to speak of the advantage of 
giving only a liquid diet in extreme cases. 


——_q—__—_—_ 


EFFECT OF A POEM. 


After the battle of Balaclava, when the wounded 
were in the hospital, a chaplain read to them 


Tennyson’s stirring lines, “The Charge of the | 


Light Brigade.” So delighted were the invalids 
that they manifested their pleasure, notwithstand. 
ing their wounds. The chaplain wrote to the poet, 
telling him of the circumstance, and for reply 
Tennyson sent him two hundred copies of the 
poem beautifully printed, with an autograph letter. 

But the most extraordinary story associated with 
this poem is told in Mr. Walters’s “Tennyson: 
Poet, Philosopher, Idealist.” 


A New England preacher, in the middle of a} 


sermon, recited “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
The congregation listened breathlessly, but after 
the service many murmured at the profanation of 
the church by the reciting in it of a war lyric. The 
minister, depressed by these criticisms, went home 
saddened, thinking that his sermon had produced 
but one effect—the irritation of his people. 


it, a8 we cannot find your name on our | 
| 


diet is still | 








Early the next morning he was told that a man, 
looking like a tramp, wished to see him. 

“Show him in,” said the minister; and the 
stranger, as he entered the room, said: 

“Sir, I come to thank you for saving my soul.” 

The minister stood in silence, wondering what 
the tramp could mean. 

“I was all through the Crimea,” the stranger 
added, “and I was in the thickest of the fight at 
Gettysburg; but never till 1 heard you recite that 
poem yesterday did I know what I had to thank 
God for. From the hour I heard that poem I 
determined to change my life, and I want to thank 
the man to whom I owe that resolution.” 


INGENIOUS DEFENCE. 


In Australia great kangaroo-hunts are organized. 
Generally the capture is sufficiently easy, but 
sometimes the kangaroo makes an original defence, 
which is thus described in “The Industries of 
Animals :” 


If possible, the kangaroo directs his flight toward 
ariver. If he reaches it he enters, and thanks to 
his great height, is able to go on foot to a depth 
where the dogs are obliged to swim. There he 
plants himself on his two hind legs and his tail, 
and up to his shoulders in the water, awaits the 
arrival of the pack. With his forepaws he seizes 
by the head the first dog that approaches, and as 
he is more solidly balanced than his assailant, he 
| holds the dog’s nose beneath the water as long as 
he can. 

Unless a second dog speedily comes to the rescue, 
the first one is inevitably drowned. If a companion 
arrives,and sets him free, he is glad to regain the 
bank as inges f as possible. 

A strong and courageous old male kangaroo will 
hold his own against twenty or irty dogs, 
| drowning some and frightening others, and the 
| hunter is obliged to intervene with a bullet. 


SAVED THE KITTEN. 


| A correspondent of the Southern Bivouac tells, 
| for young readers, as he says, a pretty incident of 
the battle of Resaca. The Federals were charging 
the Confederate works, bullets were falling like 
hail, and the noise of cannon was deafening. 


All at once in a moment of silence a Confederate 
soldier heard a strange sound—**Meouw—me.u-ow 
|—meouw!” He looked over the pile of fence-rails | 
behind which he was sheltered, and there was a | 
tortoise-shell kitten. A farmhouse was near, it 
seems, and the people had gone away in haste, and 
left the kitten behind them. 

The brave cannoneer made up his mind that the | 
little thing must be saved, and so, at the great risk 
of his life, he sprang over the works, caught up the 
kitten, and jumped back again into shelter. 

When the battle was over he took the stranger 
with him, and it became the pet of the battery. ‘It 
was a pretty sight,” the correspondent says, ‘to 
see it perched on a‘caisson, or lying across an 
artilleryman’s shoulder.” 





FRESH AIR PROHIBITED. 


Many are the stories told of the great reverence | 
in which the Scotch people hold the Sabbath. Their 
methods of showing their reverence, however, are | 


sometimes so remarkable as to draw a smile from | 
others, who may nevertheless be reasonably strict 
observers of the “day of rest.” 


| A minister of the kirk told an American clergy- 
man who was travelling in Scotland that on one 
| occasion he passed a Sunday in a little country inn, 
| and as the tiny parlor of the house was exceedingly 
| Close and stuffy, and the day was warm, he started 
| to open one of the windows. 
“What are ye aboot, mon?” inquired the landlady 
| with much severity, entering the room just in time 
to prevent the carrying out of the minister’s design. 
He meekly explained that he had thought it 
| would be pleasant to have a little fresh air. 
“Eh, mon!” said the landlady, with additional 
| emphasis and severity, ‘“‘ye can hae no fresh air in 
this house on the Sawbeth. Six days are enow for 
that, mon!” 








A SHATTERED IDOL. 


One of the greatest sorrows of famous personages 
is that it is impossible to live up to the ideal 
opinion which the people whom they meet in the 
ordinary affairs of life have formed of them. 


It is recorded that a certain literary man of high 
reputation had occasion to remark to a waiter fn 
the restaurant where he sometimes lunches: 

“Waiter, this beefsteak is very tough.” 

The waiter looked at him with a sorrowful 
expression, and sighed deeply. 

“Perhaps you will tell me,” said the literary 
man, “why you sigh in that fashion.” 

“Ah, sir,” said the waiter, “I took you for a man 
who always said original things; and here you 
come and say just the same thing that all the rest 
of them do!” 


TOO WELL PRESERVED. 


Bidding for compliments is well known to be a 
dangerous business, but people still rush into it, as 
moths fly into the candle. 


“Why, Susan Jane Manson!” exclaimed Mrs. 
| Jennings, of Blueby, to the daughter of an old 
neighbor; “here it is goin’ on thutteen years sence 
| L see you last! But lawzee! I should ’a’ knowed 
| you anywhere!” 

“You think I’ve kept my looks tg | well, then, 
| Mrs. Jennings?” said plain little Mrs. Manson, with 
an air of gratified vanity. 

“Yes, Susan Jane,” responded Mrs. Jennings, in 
evident unconsciousness of what was expected of 
| her; “I don’t want to hurt your feelin’s, an’ you 
| know ‘handsome is that handsome does;’ but I must 
| ony [ think you have kep’ your old looks surpris- 

in’ly.” 
| 
| BRILLIANT. 

“Be sure and lock the back door, Jane,” said a 
lady to a newly imported servant-girl. “Yes, 
ma’am,” was the answer. “Shall I lock it on the 

| outside or the inside?” 


| The mistress one day called down-stairs and 
asked Jane, who was in the dining-room, what 

| time it was by the kitchen clock. 

| “It was ten minutes after nine about five minutes 
ago, ma’am, so I guess it’s half-past by this time, 

| ma’am.” 





“THESE e ii are quite fresh, I suppose?” said a 
aay to an old negro, who came to her kitchen door 
with eggs to sell. 
| “Fraish, lady?” was the reply. “’Deed dey is, 
;mav’am. De fact is, lady, my hens nebbah lays 
| none but fraish eggs.” 


| “DUBLIN is a dead city,” wrote an Irishman, 
many years ago. “Nothing is stirring in it but 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. | R d f 
ne Ready! 
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No Drip to Soil Table Linen. 

No wires to clog spout. No falling off. Nickel-plated. 
Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


Wedding Gifts 


In Sterling Silver ;955 Fine. ““*"Pottern. 
The form and decoration of the 


“Argo” pattern makes it one of the 
most beautiful designs that has been 
roduced, All the following articles 
ave handles in this design and we 
suggest any of them as appropriate 
Wedding Gifts: 








Teaspoons $10 doz., Dessert Spoons 
$3.50 pair; Table Spoons $4.50 pair; 
Dessert Forks $16.50 doz.; Table Forks 
$22 doz.; Sugar Spoon $2.50; Jelly 
Spoon $4; Preserve Spoon $5.50; Berry 
Spoon $5.75; Coffee Spoons $9 doz.; 
Berry Forks $8 doz; Cold Meat Forks 
$5.50 each ; Cream Ladle $2.75; Gravy 
Ladie $4.50; Small Soup Ladle $11; 
Sugar Tongs $3; Butter Knife $2.75. 





Everything in Table-Ware is made 
in this pattern and a complete Price. 
List sent on application. 
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red 
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Any of the articles above mentioned 
sent by insured mail on receipt of 
price ; no extra charge for engraving. 


A. STOWELL & CO., 


24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1822. 


upon his income while he lives. 
The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
Insurance Co. of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficiaries at 60% of usual cost. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as | 
Special General and State Agents. | 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Doctor Advised It_— 


“Last Spring my little three-year-old daughter was afflicted 
with a watery, eating eruption all over her face. Her eyes were 
weak, the lids being very much diseased. I had almost despaired 
of her life, when the Doctor advised trying Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
The use of only two bottles effected a cure, and I regard her now 
as healthy as any child of her age.”—JosEpPH F. PERKINS, Hotel- 
keeper, Stuart, Va. 


} AYER’S &° Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 














AYER’S PILLS the best Family Medicine. 
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Crescent Scorcher. 


A High Grade 
Bicycle at a 
Moderate Price. 
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WOOD RIMS .. 
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«$90, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
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Chicago. 
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Catalogue—Free. New York. 
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For the Companion. 


A RAINY DAY. 


With dreary monotone, the rain 
Increasing drones its sad refrain 

And from the darken peasens, no ray 
Of Gatorme light,—a rainy day! 

And yet I give thee welcome, rain, 

For in thy dull and sombre train 

Some glorious, goodly company 

Fair ought and pleasant] Memory! 


Aye, come and sit thee down, sweet am. 
Unfold the treasures thou hast brou 


yb me fair, for when fnow'rt ita, 
I fear nor cloud, nor angry 8 


And thou, O cherished Memory! 

‘A dearer spot, I hold for thee. 

Thine arms enwrap me, heart and brain 
Dispelling every — of pain :— 

Thy charméd spell is on me now 

I feel thy touch ype my brow. 

Sweet, sunny fields again I see, 

Once bw ps upon 1 mother’s knee 

I sit, with her eyes 

The’ — that o’er = wy RW lies, 

I hear the brooks and wood-notes wild 
Of birds,—the laughter < of a child 
More blithe than any joyous thing 
That cleaves the air with buoyant wing! 
O clouds lined with bright memories! 
oO a cee eee ne rain! 

It took the sunlight from my skies 

To 5, ame yet a richer gain 

The grateful earth receives jer share 
And earnest of a harvest fair, 

My nourished soul expands and grows 
To deeper joy, and strong repose! 


ZITELLA COCKE. 


i 


For the Companion. 
OLD MISS JANET’S HERO. 


“Zekle, I want you to go to old Miss Janet’s 
and ask her to lend me her recipe for apple- 
butter—quick now !"" 

The shrill voice died away on the summer air. 
Zeke lay sprawled out under a hedge down in the 
meadow, and did not seem to hear. Presently 
the voice came again : 


“Zeke—Ezekiel Brown, if you don’t go this | 


minute, I'll tell your father what a lazy boy you 
be!”’ 

Zeke slowly raised his head from the book he 
was reading, with a dazed look in his eyes. 
had been given him a few 
summer boarder. 
Zeke, a world from which the shrill voice had 
unpleasantly recalled him. 

A moment before he had been in ‘‘Many- 
towered Camelot,”’ listening at the Round Table 
to the history of valorous deeds—now he was at 
Orchard Farm again, with errands to run and no 
time for “philandering,’’ as his mother called 
reading. 

He rose, shook himself, and, taking his book 
under his arm, started off across the fields in the 
direction of ‘‘old Miss Janet’s.”’ 

“I don’t suppose,” he soliloquized, ‘there’s 
many people living nowadays fike those old 
heroes. I never saw or heard of any one like 
Launcelot or any of ’em—excepting the President; 
of course he must be a hero. I don’t suppose 1 
could be like ’em. I don’t believe I look like 
one, anyhow.”’ 


weeks before by a 


| were troubling other people with, and it must 


| It tells about him in this book.” 





have been \ike this.” 
‘“‘Who was Arthur ?”’ inquiréti Miss Janet. 
“Oh,” said Zeke, eagerly, ‘‘Arthur was a great 
king who helped folks that didn’t have any one 
else to help them. He wasn't afraid of anything. 


“T shouldn’t wonder if ‘twas his very sword,’ 
aid Miss Janet, examining the weapon through 
her spectacles. ‘‘Father travelled everywhere, 
and maybe he bought it as a remembrance of 
such a great mau.”’ 

“Oh, he’d want the sword of such a hero,” said | 
Zeke, confidently; “they ve sort of died out, | 
heroes have. You didn't ever see one, did you ?”’ 

“IT knew one,”’ said Miss Janet, simply. 

*“Telf me about him,’ cried Zeke. 
made you think he was one?” 

“I knew he was,” said Miss Janet, a little 
proudly. ‘‘He looked like one. He was the only 
son of my father’s sister. Both his parents died, 
and my father adopted him. I can see him now, 
the first night he came home. I looked up and | 
saw him standing in the doorway. He was a tall 
young lad, strong and straight. His hair was 
curly and yellow, and he had a pleasant smile. 
He was my hero from the first minute I saw 
him.”’ 

A flush had crept into Miss Janet’s withered 
cheek. 

“T don't know,” she added, ‘‘why I tell to you 
what I aint told to a living soul; but you seem so 
fond of heroes.’ 

‘*What became of him ?’’ asked Zeke. 

Miss Janet sighed. 

“Poor Chris! He and father didn’t get along,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Father sent him away to school, and 
he said Chris was wild and spent money awful 
and drank wine; but I always thought father 
didn’t undeystand him. T never believed any- 
thing against my hero. One day father said 
Chris had got in a quarrel and nearly killed 
some one, and that he had told Chris never to | 
come home any more.” 

‘“‘“Mebbe he was fighting to pertect somebody,” 
suggested Zeke. 

“That's what I’ve always thought,” said Miss | 
Janet. “‘Maybe I'll see him again some day. 
I'd give the world to see his face.” 

“I'd like to be something like a hero myself | 
some day,’’ confided Zeke. “If you won't tel! 
any one, I’m savin’ some money to go to school 
at Cranston. I run errands, and there’s my egg 
money and odd jobs. I’ve got fifteen dollars | 





“What | 





| saved.” 
The book was “‘The Boy’s King Arthur,”’ which | 


| departed. 
It had opened a new world to | 





Certainly Zeke was not like the popular concep- | 
tion of a knight, with his bare, bramble-scratched | 


legs, trousers rolled up at the knee, freckled face, 
and torn straw hat perched on rough, curly locks. 
But in the young heart that could be touched by 
those old knightly tales was there not the same 
quality of true manhood as in the heart that beat 
under Arthur’s coat of mail ? 

Zeke stopped before a little white house, with a 
patch of garden in front. In the garden, tying 
up pinks, was an elderly lady of stooping figure. 
She raised herself when she -saw Zeke, and 
disclosed a gentle face framed in silvery hair, and 
blue eyes with a far-away look in them. 

“Apple-butter—my recipe for apple-butter ?’’ 
she said, when Zeke had explained his errand. 
“Oh, yes; step right in a minute and I’ll find 
it.”” 

She led the way into an exquisitely neat little 
room, filled with quaint furniture. There were a 
great many shells and curious foreign things all 
around. Miss Janet went to an Indian cabinet 
that stood in a corner of the room, and began 
fumbling in its contents. 

“That recipe aint been used lately,’’ she said, 
‘but it’s the best in the village—folks has always 
said so. You just look at the things round and 
I'll find it.’ 

Zeke was already 
Janet's 


feasting his eyes. Miss 
father had been a sea-captain, and the 


things he had brought from his voyages were | 


freat curiosities to the village people. 


| though. 





| 


“My land!” exclaimed Zeke, suddenly, “that | 


must have been the same kind of a sword that 
Arthur had to kill all those wicked people with!” 
““What!’’ cried the startled old lady, 
the papers she held and staring at her small | 
Visitor. 
Zeke had seized an old Oriental weapon hanging | 


dropping | condescendingly. 


on the wall, and was holding it to his side in an 


ecstasy of delight. 


“Why, don’t you know!” he exclaimed. 


After Miss Janet had found the recipe, Zeke 
When he was half-way down the 
walk, he turned and said to Miss Janet, half- 
shamefacedly : 

“If you want me to, I’Il come in sometimes and | 
read you about Arthur. Mebbe he’s something | 
like your hero.”” 

Many a pleasant hour did the two pass 
together. It was a queer friendship, this of old 
Miss Janet and little Zeke Brown, but they had a 
bond of sympathy. Miss Janet thought Arthur | 
had many traits in common with her hero, and | 
Zeke told Miss Janet every time he added a mite | 
to his savings. 

One day, about two months after the time when 
Miss Janet had first told Zeke about her hero, a 
tramp accosted Zeke. as the latter was coming | 
along the country road. 

‘‘Hello, little feller,’ he said, ‘‘aint this the | 
village o’ Canbury ?” 

“Yep,” said Zeke, shortly. 

“Thought so,”’ returned the man. ‘Uster be | 
here myself when I was a boy. Uster have some 
relations here. The old cap kicked me over, | 
Is old Cap'n Blake livin’ yet ?”’ 

“No,” said Zeke, something catching at his 
heart. 

“Guess I'll go to the old place and strike Janet. 
She uster be all gone on me. Guess she’ll stand 


a fiver. Livin’, aint she ?”’ 
“Yes,"’ said Zeke, helplessly. 


The man shambled off down the road, and 
Zeke stood looking after him. 

So this was old Miss Janet’s hero, coming 
home to her now after so many years of waiting! 
She would look up and see standing in the door- 
way—not her hero of the shining hair and 
pleasant smile, but this loathsome creature with 
matted locks and leering eyes. Zeke could stand 
it no longer. Desperately resolved to prevent a 
meeting, he ran after the man, and cried breath- 
lessly : 

“Say, I don’t want you to go to Miss Janet's. 
I'll pay you if you'll go right out of Canbury and 
never come back. Miss Janet aint got any money 
to give you. I'll give you five dollars.”’ 

The man recovered from his surprise. 

«*Taint ’nough,”’ he said, eying Zeke narrowly 
to judge if he had any more. 

‘Will ten do ?”’ asked Zeke, manfully. 

“No, nor no more will fifteen,’’ replied the 





tramp. 
“Well, eighteen dollars and twenty-six cents 
will have to,” said poor Zeke, desperately, 





‘*’cause that’s all I’ve got.” 

“I guess that'll do,’’ returned the tramp, | 
“T’ll wait here while yer ~ it. 
| You're a queer chap—not wantin’ me to 
Janet! You bet I'll get out o’ Canbury quick | 
‘nough—'traid when yer pa finds out, he'll be 
| after me.” 

Zeke went home, counted out his school money 
and returned to the tramp. He did not flinch as 





‘Arthur used to have a sword to kill people that| he poured his treasure into the man’s grimy 


| with 


| accident was not discovered for several 
j}and then 


hand. Then he turned away and walked down 
the road. 

“Tt would have killed her to see him like that,”’ 
said Zeke to himself. 

A lump rose in his throat as he added, ‘‘But I 
don’t s’pose, now, there’s much chance of my 
being a hero. GERTRUDE ELLEN Watson. 
= ae — 


For the Companion. 


AN AMATEUR’S LUCK. 


A traveller starting on a long journey through 


| Mexico and Central America provided himself 


with a photographic outfit. He was ambitious, 
and would not take a kodak, thinking that better 
negatives could be obtained from glass plates. 
He did not want snap shots taken at random. He 
preferred to mount his camera on a tripod and to 
have every picture artistic. 


around and around the cotton cat, amazement 


jand disgust expressed in one prolonged meow 


| 


Wherever he went in Mexico he worked indus- | 


triously with his camera. He averaged about 
eight pictures a day, taking them with deliberation 
and care, and invariably getting a preliminary 
view on ground glass before pressing the button. 

He had many adventures. In an Indian village 
he narrowly escaped being mobbed by the natives, 
who fancied that he was bringing to bear upon 
them some new kind of artillery. 

In Vera Cruz he was threatened witke im- 
prisonment in the harbor tastle for venturing 
surreptitiously to photograph the commandant’s 
daughters, and only succeeded in appeasing the 
irate officer by taking an impressive view of him 
at the head of the garrison. 

Every interesting incident of his journey was 
illustrated with the aid of the camera. His 
Mexican collection contained hundreds of unde- 
veloped negatives of churches, street scenes, native 
costumes and picturesque glimpses of every-day 
life in that quaint country. 

The most tedious process was the transfer of 
plates from the holders to boxes, in which they 
were carefully packed and held apart from one 
another by splinters of wood. This had to be 
done in complete darkness, so that the plates 
could be preserved for development after his 
return. 

In Central America he enlarged his collection 
pictures of the Mosquito Indians, forest 
scenes, and the lovely coral keys off the Caribbean 
coast, along which he cruised in asmal! boat with 
a native crew. Everything went well until he 
crossed the Colorado bar, below Greytown, in 
a small steamer. 

His baggage had been stowed where it was 
exposed to the surf swells through which the 
steamer forced a passage. The waves leaped into 
the steamer, and over a trunk containing his 
precious negatives and drenched them. The 
hours, 
under circumstances which made it 
impossible to save the collection. The work 
which had occupied him for many weeks was 
irreparably ruined. 

The amateur photographer, as he journeyed for 
three days up the San Juan, was in an unhappy 
mood, but from sheer force of habit he continued 
to use his camera, having contrived to save a box 
of dry plates from the Colorado breakers. When 
he reached the custom-house at Castillo he had 
made a fair start on a new collection. 

A customs officer caught sight of the box of 
undeveloped negatives, and insisted upon opening 
it. The photographer remonstrated in vain. The 
box was opened, and all the negatives ruined by 


| exposure to light. 


That was the last straw. He never pressed the 
button again. Instead of memorials of his art, 
he carried home a stock of fully developed experi- 
ence that was gratifying neither to himself nor 
to his friends. 


For the Companion. 


A DISGUSTED CAT. 


Dandy is the name of a very large and hand- 
some cat belonging to a lady living near Boston. 
Dandy is really very clever, but he had an 
experience recently that came near branding him 
as exceedingly stupid, and he was very much 
‘cut up’’ over it. 

His mistress has a little boy of five years, for 
whom she had bought one of those clever imitation 
cats stamped on cloth and stuffed with wool or 
cotton. 

Dandy did not happen to be around when the 








cotton cat arrived, and after playing with it for | 
a little while, the child left it on the window-sill. | 


It sat there looking, from the street, wonderfully 
like a real cat. 

The lady was sitting by this window sewing, 
and presently she saw Dandy come into the yard. 
He glanced up at the window and was instantly 
transformed from a dignified, well-behaved cat to 
a jealous, snarling demon. 

The servant-girl, who opened the kitchen door 
in response to his imperative meows, said that he 
shot by her with the rapidity of lightning, and 
seemed to clear all .of the back stairs at a single 
| bound, on his way to the sitting-room. 


with jealous rage, his throat emitting snarls. He 
leaped fiercely upon the dummy cat, and fell with 
it to the floor. 

Dandy’s demeanor when he saw how 
been deceived, was very funny. He 


he had 


| since they could take no exercise, 


followed by another and another. 

Then he stood still, witn his head twisted to 
one viewing the dummy in a 
ludicrous to be described. 

Finally he shot out of the room as swiftly as he 
had entered it, and was no more for four 
days and nights, an unheard-of proceeding in his 
life. 

But it probably took all that time for him to 
recover from the shame and disgust his feelings 
had sustained. 

When he finally returned he utterly ignored the 
object of his foolish rage, and never again paid 
any heed to it; showing greater wisdom in this 
respect than men and women often show when 
enraged and mortified. 


side, way too 


seen 
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THE HAND OF VISHNU. 


Where an Englishman or an American would 
write his own name, a Hindoo writes that of his 
god, his parent or his benefactor, says an Indian 
official in his “Rambles and Kecollections."’ 
And it is the belief of every Hindoo that the name 
of Rim and his consort Siti are written on the 
kalap-tree by the hand of God. I had the 
curiosity to examine a good many of these sacred 
trees in the forest on both the road 
between Jaberi and Hardua, and found the name 
of this incarnation of Vishnu written on the soft, 
silvery bark in Sanskrit characters, apparently 
by some supernatural hand. . 


sides of 


Nathu, one of our attendants, told me that we 
might search as deeply as we would in the forest, 
but we should certainly find the name of God 
upon every one, “For,” said he, ‘‘it4s God himself 
who writes it.”’ 

I tried to argue him out of ‘the notion; but 
unfortunately could find no tree without these 
characters—some high up and some lower down 
in the trunk—some large and others small—but 
still to be found on every tree. 

Finally we came to one of these kalaps in a 
hollow under the road, and another upon the 
precipice above. I sent men to examine, for I 
was certain that no traveller would take the 
trouble to inscribe the name of the god upon 
those out-oftthe-way trees. ‘ They found no letters 
on them, but this did not alter their opinion. 

“God,’’ said one, ‘‘had no doubt put his name 
on these trees, but it had somehow or other got 
rubbed out. He would in good time renew it, 
that men's eyes might be blessed with the sight of 
his holy name, even in the deepest forest and on 
the most leafless tree.” 

‘ But,”’ said Nathu, “he might not 
thought it worth while to write his name 
those trees which no travellers go to see.” 

“Cannot you see,”’ said I, ‘‘that these letters 
have been engraved by man? Are they not all 
to be found on the trunk within reach of a man’s 
hand ?” 

“Of course they are,’’ replied he, “because 
people would not be able conveniently to distin- 
guish them if God were to write them higher up." 

All my arguments failed to shake the men’s 
superstitious belief. 


have 
upon 


-o- _ 


IN THE DITCHES OF VICKSBURG. 
The defenders of Vicksburg against General 
Grant suffered great hardships. For one thing, 
it was impossible to get a sufficiency of food. A 
veteran, writing in the Southern Bivouac describes, 
half-humorously, their experiments with ‘pea- 
bread,"’ made of the cow-pea ground into meal. 
The loaves came out of the skillets well browned, 
but that was the best that could be said for them. 
‘““We were capable of eating anything,”’ the writer 
says, ‘“‘but the ‘pea-bread’ was a little ahead of 
anything.”” Now and then the men ate mule 
meat, but the writer himself never ate any, for 

the good reason that he never could get any. 


He once saw some “delicious-looking rats’* 
broiled, but there were not enough of them to go 
round. The men supported life as best they 
could, and really did not require very much food, 
but had to sit 
on the ground in the broiling sun from morning 
till night, and then sleep—if they could. 

When it rained their condition was pitiable. 
The water in the ditches would come to be knee- 
deep. To stand up was certain death, to sit 
down was damp and uncomfortable, and to lie 
down was to drown. Of course they sat down. 
How hard it was to get sleep under such condi- 
tions the reader may imagine. 

They suffered horribly from heat. They could 
get no air, and shelter from the sun was impos- 
sible. For such filthy water as was to be had, 
they were obliged to run the risk of being shot by 
the sharpshooters on the other side of the river. 

The firing was continuous day and night. The 
men had no hope of cutting their way out. And 
so the time passed till the surrender, which, to 
their disgust and mortification, occurred on the 
Fourth of July. 


<-o- 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Those of us who know what sterling character 
and what fine moral types of humanity are 
to be found in our New England villages, can 
appreciate an incident recently told by Octave 
Thanet in Scribner’s Magazine. She says: 

A wise old Englishman once asked a clever 
young Englishman, who was not wise, whether 
he had not seen much of the Americans during a 
recent visit. 

“Well, yes,’’ answered the clever young Eng- 
lishman who was not wise, “I have seen the 
States pretty thoroughly; 1 have been to all their 


: : | principal cities.’’ 
Into this room he dashed, his yellow eyes aglow | 


walked | 


‘But have you visited the smaller cities and the 
villages ?”’ 

The young Englishman had not judged tiem 
to be of enough importance to visit. 

“Then,”’ said the wise old Englishman, ‘say 
as little as you can about the Americans, for you 
haven't seen them !”’ 
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Mr. F. G. BARRY, Utica, N. Y., Editor 
of The Tourist, writes: 





“TI thank you for your promptitude 
in filling my order for ‘NERVEASE,’ 
which has now, it would seem, ‘e- 
come a ‘Standard Remedy’ in our 

=> household, We regard ‘NERVEASE’ 
4™ ae” as indispensable; so much so that 
among the ‘unforgetables’ which 

ef 


c i found their way into our World’s 

AglReD vt Fair valise was a box of your powders.” 
SveEr Very truly, F. G. BARRY. 

NERVEASE fess zante: 


ache in 5 minutes. 
2 cents. All druggists. 

Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
NERVEASE COMPANY, & Shawmut Ave., Boston. 














| Strongly Medicated 
The Hop) with soothing, pain-killing» 
Plaster. 


| fresh hops, healing balsams 
| and strengthening gums. 

PENETRATES a clean skin, drives out 
pains and aches, invigorates weak places, heals 
tender lungs,allays inflammation,soothes aching 
nerves and wonderfully strengthens the parts. 

The genuine has “HOP PLASTER CO., 
Boston,” on_ both sides of | pry 4 
and be sure. Sold by reliable drug and country 
stores everywhere. 


DRINK 
































“cig snes DANDY STEEL 
$30 wf M 
These la no westaney of ~ 


working all your life when 
You Can 
Have Power Si a — 


fe 


which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &., 
without it costing you a 
cent to keep. Always in 

barness, and never gets tired. 


pameand address sent to our near- 

est office. SEND TO-DAY. 

SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 

19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford st. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Ofice—New York City. 
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Carpets, 
Rugs, 


Stair 
Resembling Straw Matting, but 
far superior and more durable. Carpets, 


An Absolutely Odorless Sanitary Carpet 


qetsining no Odors or Germs of Disease, BUFFALO 
Bues and INSECTS do not trouble it. Sews together 
and turns under like Wool Carpet. Does not break or 


require binding. 
Fast Colors. Stylish Designs. 


We shall be pleased to send 
FREE. youa free sample upon re- 
ceipt of stamp. State color desired. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 
Mrefeant Salesroeny 50 Essex St., Boston. 
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$2--$3--$4--$5 COLUMBIAN STAMPS. | | 


For a short time I offer unused fine specimens at 15 p.c. 
over face value. H. K. SANDERSON, Lynn, Mass. 


FOURTH OF JULY! 2 

20 Bunches of Firecrackers. 

2 oa setiins ¢ the, st Zan ep on cocks, ponte) § 

12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. ¢ work 20 Bunches of Wirscrachers, or 40 
Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min-|| § bunches for 10 Ibs. Address, 


iature copies and return your icture. WILDE & WRIGHT, 63 & 65 Broad St., Boston, Mass. ) 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. ww pe 
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Bone Sh. STAMMERERS .fteemone st, Boston. 


BOYS | Earn Money by selling your neighbors 
AND 





10c. Packages of MT. EAGLE TRIPOLI 


For Polishing Brass, Silver, Glass, &c. 
GIRLS Send us 7 cents and we will forward 
one dozen packages express paid. 
GEO. S. SAUNDERS & CO., 155 Washington St., Boston. 





“THYMOZONE.” 


What It Is Good For. 


INTERNALLY. EXTERNALLY. 


It will destroy Bacteria and is healing in effect in It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and is 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, Fermentative | healing and cleansing in its effect. You will find it 
ia, Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and | invaluable in cases of Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 

similar diseases. It is of t value in cases of Diph- | Catarrh, Burns, etc., or wherever there is fetid or 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the | unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 


The Great Temperance Drink. 
Dr. Swett?s respersiiee trea sine 


Life of Man, Sarsaparilla, Hops, Juniper, ete., 


Makes a delicious PPQOQt Beer 


It is not only a delightful Summer Drink, but 
its medical properties render it valuable for troubles 
of the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, and a free use of it 
will keep those organs in a healthy condition. 
Material to make 5 Gallons, 25 Cents. Post- 

age 6 Cents. Four Packages $1, prepaid. 

Prepared only at 
THE NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Lungs, etc., used either as a gargle or spray. diluted with pure water to suit different 


Physicians Prescribe It — Everybody Should Use It. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Don't try 





to convince those who have 


once used 


Good-Will Soap 


that some other kind will do as 
well— they know better — Try 
it yourself and you will be con- 
vinced of its superior washing 
qualities. 
If you insist upon it, your grocer will bring you 
Goop-Witt Soap. “IT Frits THE BILL.” 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 









Cleanest, Whitest, 
Purest, never gets 
lumpy or hard. 
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The Old New England Reliable. 


With 50 Styles and Sizes to select from. Slate 
Shelves. Cold Dry Air, and built to last a lifetime. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


_ MANUFACTURED BY 
D. BDDY &« SONS, 
336 Adams Street, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


Piano Bargains 


These are bargain times for you because they are hard times for us. You can 
take advantage both of hard times prices and of easy payments, paying but a little 
money now and completing the purchase in the better times tocome. We are not in 
any immediate need of the money but we must do business to keep the factory a-going. 

All sorts of pianos and all sorts of prices. Some unusually good bargains in pianos 
that have seen a little use in renting;—some of them could not be told from 
new if our books did not tell it. 

We send the pianoat our risk and expense, and it must suit youor no trade. Write 
for catalogue and full information to suit your particular case—if you state the case. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.; 


183 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Caswell, Livermore & Co. 





“SANS ARETES” 


is Genuine French 


Codfish 
Without Bones. 


Packed only in boxes of Three Pounds. 


No Adulteration, 
Waste or Dirt. 


This is the only brand of Pure French Codfish 
on the market. It is und agutced by any process 
and every box marked “Sans Arétes’’ has our 
Guarantee as Pure, Boneless FRENCH Codfish. 

Many an appetizing dish for Summer if you get 
Genuine “Sans Arétes.”’ 

If your Grocer does not keep it, ask him 
to get it for you or send us his name. 


CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. 





Belt Mountings. Sterling Silver. 
$1.00 Post-Paid. 


The popular and fashion- 
able style of Ladies’ Belts 
this.season is made of silk 
with Sterling Silver Buck- 
le. Such Belts are usually 
sold at pricesjranging from 
$2.50 to $5.00 each. 


We have made arrange- 
ments to supply for a lim- 
ited time Sterling Silver 
Belt Mountings, consist- 
ing of three pieces (see illus- 
tration), at the extremely 
low price of 


$1.00 Post-Paid. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Ave. 





Tennis Players! 





Good Racquet £1.50. 


and from that to $9.00. 


A Few (Job Lot) 50c. to $2.50. 


Worth much more but we want to get rid of them. A 
large line of Nets, Poles, and Fixtures Generally. 


Everything for Cricket, Baseball, Archery, Cro- 
quet, and all Out-of-Door Games. 

Send for our %6-page Catalogue (J llustrated). 
PEABODY WHITNEY CO., 
Importers, Makers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
86, 88, 90, 92 Washington St., Boston. 





Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 
Over Twenty-One Million People 


/ admitted to World’s Fair Grounds 
| oe S 
i peace 





Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell “‘ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 
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at Eighteen Cents 
a dozen are 
five times as 
dear as 

Hornby’s 


Oatmeal 


considering 
the nourish- 
ing qualities 
of each. 


Steam 
Cooked 


That's Why. 





H-O = } Company, N. Y. 
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